


Councilwoman — 


fraternities say 
neighborhood 
relations tense 


By HANNAH DIAMOND 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Neighborhood relations have contin- 
ued to deteriorate despite a steep decline 
in formal complaints, according to frater- 
nities and community leaders. 

The University has seen a marked de- 
crease in complaints about fraternities 
this year, but many surrounding resi- 
dents do not think this is indicative of the 
real situation. 

“Over the past three years, neigh- 
borhood relations involving our Greek 
organizations have improved,” said 
Carrie Bennett, the student-community 
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City Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke says relations 
between students and their neighbors remain 
frayed, despite a drop in formal complaints. 
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Capoeira mixes dance and martial arts to create a beautiful, powerful display. Read more on the Brazilian sport, page B11. 





Early decision remains popular despite conflicts 
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Baltimore remains the 12th- 


Ballimore ranked 
12th-most dangerous “balance 


By STEFANIE BENCA 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


timore police statistics show an 
overall 11 percent decrease in 
crime from last year in Charles 
Village and the surrounding 


most dangerous city in the 
country, according to a study by 
Congressional Quarterly (CQ) 
Press. 

Although the city’s ranking 
has not changed since last year, 
crime has de- 
creased in the 
Charles  Vil- 
lage area. 

“Baltimore 
City may be 
ranked the 
12th most 
dangerous 
city; however, 
a more ac- 
curate analy- 
sis would 
involve the 
crime rate in 
the Northern 
Police Dis- 
trict, where 
Hopkins is 
located, and not that of the 
overall city crime average,” 
Edmund Skrodzki, executive 
director of Campus Security, 
said. 

When comparing Baltimore 
police districts, the Charles 
Village-Homewood area has 
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area. 

CO released its 2007 “Most 
Dangerous City” rankings, with 
Baltimore City at the 12th posi- 
tion, where it was last year. The 
city also slipped in the “Safest 
City” ranking, 
from 360th to 
367th. 

Some ex- 
perts have 
criticized CQ 
Press's report, 
claiming 
study misuses 
FBI data and 
fails to consid- 
er cities’ ethnic 
makeups and 
residents’ _ bi- 
ases. 

Ben  Kras- 
ney, the rep- 
Re SeMit dele 
for CQ Press, 
said, “The publication does not 
provide in-depth information 
ona specific city. That is outside 
the scope of this book.” 

He explained a city’s ranking 
is relative to its surrounding cit- 
ies, and is based on the national 
average. Therefore if the major- 


significantly lower crime rates 
than other neighborhoods. Bal- 


ity of American cities witness 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A7 





While others abandon the system, Hopkins sees increase in applicants willing to bind themselves, regardless of aid | 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Early decision has traditionally been 
one of the central tenets of many college 
admissions programs, empowering uni- 
versities to attract and enroll the students 
most eager to attend. 

In recent years, however, the process of 
early decision has become controversial 
for a number of reasons. One such reason 
relates to the “binding agreement” ele- 
ment of the early decision process. When 
students apply to a school via early deci- 
sion, they are contractually obligated to 
attend if accepted. 

There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, the most notable being that when 


early decision accepted students receive 
insufficient financial aid packages, it is 
generally possible for them to back out of 
their agreements. 

William Conley, interim director of fi- 
nancial aid and dean of enrollment and 
academic services, commented on the is- 
sue. “It’s not a common problem among 
Hopkins early decision students,” he 
said. “We do say that if financial cir- 
cumstances prevent [a student from fol- 
lowing through on] an early decision 
binding commitment, we will allow the 
student to change over to regular ad- 
missions.” 

According to Conley, if an early deci- 
sion admitted student and family insist 
that they cannot meet the terms of the 


financial aid package they receive, the 
student can choose to shift his or her ap- 
plication over to the regular admissions 
pool. This means that their entire appli- 
cation will be re-evaluated and given a 
new decision. 

Conley also said that Hopkins does 
not have a major problem with broken 
early decision agreements because of 
the number of early decision students 
who need financial aid. “Last year about 
43 percent of early decision students re- 
ceived financial aid, slightly higher than 
regular. That’s why it doesn’t seem to 
happen too frequently.” 

According to John Latting, director of 
Undergraduate Admissions at Hopkins, 
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Young residents absent trom t. Baltimore discussions 





By SPENCER WILSON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


As a Hopkins-funded de- 
velopment of a_ biotechnol- 
ogy park in the East Baltimore 
Midway neighborhood moves 
forward, younger residents 
are underrepresented in local 
community meetings that may 
decide the fate of their homes. 

“Older residents are more 
engaged in community en- 
deavors,” said Chris Shea, 
chief real estate officer for East 
Baltimore Development Inc., 
the nonprofit organization in 
charge of directing construc- 
tion. 


“Homeowners tend to be 
older and really have more 
roots in the community. The 
rental population tends to be 
younger,” he said. 

According to Baltimore City 
Department of Planning, the 
median age of residents in the 
East Baltimore Midway neigh- 
borhood is 35 years old. 

At a Nov. 14 EBDI Hous- 
ing and Relocation Committee 
meeting, however, young peo- 
ple were heavily outnumbered 
by community members closer 
to retirement age. 

The meeting was one in a 
series of discussions led by 
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SCIENCE 


* Need a better way to multi- 
task? The Jawbone is your 


new best friend, B6. 


* Genetic mutation? Retarda- 


tion? Both? B6. 










FILE PHOTO 
East Baltimoreans actively attend meetings with EBDI, but few young resi- 
dents — who make up the majority of the neighborhood — attend them. 


Sports 


* Junior Tyler Schmidt 
brings back the gold from this 
weekends wrestling tourna- 
ment, B12. 
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Gender ratio 


persists in 
many majors 


Males still outnumber females in 
some science, engineering depts. 


By MING WEN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Hopkins has come a long way since 
it first opened its doors to female un- 
dergraduates in 1970. Today, Hopkins 
boasts a nearly equal male-female un- 
dergraduate ratio. In fact, there are 275 
more female than male undergrads in 
the School of Arts and Sciences. 

The Bloomberg School of Public 


| Health, which has more than double 


the number of women compared to 
men, and the School of Nursing, which 
has an enormous majority of females, 
continue this trend. 

Despite these closing gender gaps, 
the School of Engineering still has 
twice as many male as female stu- 
dents. 

“My mechanical engineering class 
only has five or six girls. It would be 
nice to see more girls in engineer- 
ing and technology, but I don’t really 
mind. It shows that maybe girls are 
intimidated in being in a field that is 
so male-dominated,” said freshman 
Rocky Barilla, a mechanical engineer- 
ing major. 

The GW.C. Whiting School of Engi- 
neering has 937 full-time male under- 
graduates, compared to 431 full-time 
female undergraduates. There are 432 
full-time male graduate students and 


| just 171 full-time female graduate stu- 


dents. The total number of men in the 
Whiting School of Engineering is 1,399 
while the total number of women is 
605. 
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Islamo-fascism 
Week prompts 
students to hold 
service event 


By ANUM AZAM 
Special Editions Editor 


The Gilman tunnel is not exactly 
the ideal location for a bakery, scarf 
factory and artists’ meeting spot to 
coexist. 

And yet, for four hours on Friday, 
Nov. 16, 21 student groups came to- 
gether in the name of service and 
changed that. 

Hopkins’s first collaborative day of 
service, called “Healing a Fractured 
World,” was organized by the Muslim 
Student Association (JHUMA) and the 
Interfaith Community with active in- 
volvement by campus service, aware- 
ness and religious groups. 

The event was meant to create a 
“commitment to a better tomorrow 
through community service based on 





understanding and coexistence,” ac- 
cording to the event’s publicity. 
Seniors Farah Qureshi and Brittany 
Schriver organized and led the event. 
“Originally, ‘Healing a Fractured 
World’ was supposed to be a small 
collaborative event between JHUMA 
and Habitat for Humanity (HFH), as a 
reaction to [David Horowitz’s] Islamo- 
Fascism Awareness Week,” Schriver 
said. 
The plan was originally for JHUMA 
and HFH to organize a day of service 
in which all the campus religious 
groups would be invited to build a 
house in Baltimore one afternoon, 
Qureshi said. 
This year, Qureshi is serving as a 
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Students hold event to react to Islamo-Facism Week Gender imbalance in 
majors upholds stereotype 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
the separation between pluralism 
and totalitarianism in religion. 

It was through the IFYC that 
she heard about the Horowitz 
campaign, which spread over 150 
U.S. college campuses. 

“My role as a fellow at Hop- 
kins is to promote dialogue and 
religious pluralism on our cam- 
pus in new and creative ways, 
and to work with already exist- 
ing organizations to show the 
greater Baltimore community 
that fostering peaceful, meaning- 
ful relations between a diverse 
people of different faiths is not 
only a fundamental tenant of this 
country, but also absolutely es- 
sential to our progress as a peo- 
ple,” Qureshi said. 

She explained that the IFYC 
launched its own series of alter- 
native programming on 
puses. 

Called “A Different Kind of 
Conversation about Religion,” 
the event is based on bringing 
young people of different reli- 
gious backgrounds together “on 
the basis of doing common action 
for the common good.” 

“The purpose is to shift talk of 
religion today from a debate be- 
tween two polarizing camps, one 
side arguing that one religion 
must completely dominate all 
others and the other side argu- 
ing that the institution of religion 
is entirely antithetical to human 
freedom and equality, to a dis- 
cussion in which we can come to- 
gether on the basis of our shared 
values, and in the process, learn 
about the differences that make 
us unique and respect each other 
for those differences,” Qureshi 
said. 

“Seeing as  Islamo-Fascism 
Awareness Week didn’t actually 
come to the Hopkins campus, 
Brittany and I had to really think 
outside of the box about how to 
plan an event in which we explic- 
itly denounced IFAW not through 
rhetoric, but rather through our 
actions,” she said. 

The event ended up involving 
many more campus groups than 
Qureshi and Schriver had antici- 
pated. 

' “We asked, would you be in- 
terested? And we got a lot of 
support. Twelve different service 
groups as well as nine religious 
groups came together to show 
‘that we might all be different on 
‘the surface but we all believe in 


cam- 











service,” Schriver said. 

“When we approached these 
groups, we told them why we 
were doing it — to show that 
stigmatizing and maligning one 
religious group based on stereo- 
types rather than truths doesn’t 
just hurt that one faith, it calls 
into question the very basis of 
America: the idea that this is a 
land where a religiously diverse 
people can live in freedom, har- 
mony and most of all, respect,” 
Qureshi said. 

“It was better than I expected. 
Let’s face it, Hopkins is apathetic 
to everything. But people stopped 
by for even half an hour and we 
are blown away by the support,” 
Schriver said. 

For the event, the Gilman tun- 
nel was set up to host 12 different 
activities that went to help 12 dif- 
ferent community-building orga- 
nizations across Baltimore. 

Additionally, at the center 
of the tunnel, a table displayed 
posters made by the Interfaith 
Council which explained why 
service is an important part of 
each of the nine major faiths and 
the goals which the event was 
meant to achieve. 

The atmosphere was festive 
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‘Students gathered in the Gilman tunnel to promote cultural awareness on campus. 
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though the air was cold, with a 
WJHU Dj, free doughnuts, coffee 
and a raffle. 

People visited tables to par- 
ticipate in activities benefiting 
greater Baltimore, such as scarf- 
making for MANWA_ House, 
hosted by Hopkins Organization 
for Community Building and 
Social Change (HOCBSC). This 
is HOCBSC’s second year in ex- 
istence. 

“We are working towards 
branching out into Baltimore and 
progressive change. This year we 
are taking a more grassroots ap- 
proach,” junior Ambroshia Mur- 
rietta said. 

Murietta is the co-chair of eth- 
nic diversity, one of three subdivi- 
sions of HOCBSC. The other two 
are health and religious morality. 

Senior Naseer Jones, HOCB- 
SC’s founder, explained that the 
organization plays a role as a 
public advocacy and community 
service group. 

“We know the problems and 
the solutions. We’re working to 
bring the greater Baltimore com- 
munity and the nonprofits to 
campus,” he said. 

Active Minds, Hopkins’ men- 
tal health advocacy group, was 
another service group present. 

Members and stoppers-by con- 
structed peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches for Project PLASE, 
which benefits people at a group 
of homeless shelters. 

Juliana Kerrest, Active Minds’ 
president, described how more 
homeless people are mentally ill, 
and how important it is for col- 
lege students to address the issue 
of mental illness despite the stig- 
mas associated with it. 

According to Schriver and 
Qureshi, Healing a Fractured 
World cost a total of about $3,000, 
which includes the price of creat- 
ing T-shirts. 

It was funded by the Interfath 
Council, the HSA collaboration 
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‘BY LEAH MAINIERO 
' News-Letter Staff Writer 
‘Police do not believe that 
‘the two recent incidents involv- 
‘ing robbery at gunpoint in the 
‘Homewood area are related to 
‘one another. 

' “These robberies were isolat- 
‘ed incidents and occurred back 
to back. They are not part of any 


‘ pattern,” said a representative 
‘from the Northern District De- 
‘tective Division of the Baltimore 
‘Police Department. 
/ At 9:30 p.m. on Tuesday an 
‘armed robbery occurred on the 
‘3200 block of Guilford Ave. 
| Thé victim, an undergradu- 
‘ate, was threatened by two males 
‘while he was sitting on the front 
' steps of his residence. 
| The suspects, one of whom 
‘was carrying a handgun, forced 
‘the victim to lie on the ground 
‘and searched his pockets and 
‘bookbag. 
' Though nothing was taken, 
‘the suspects kicked the student 
‘and then fled the scene of the 
‘crime. The suspects were seen 
__theading west on E. 32nd Street. | 
An earlier armed robbery oc- 
Beiven less than a five-block walk 
from the Homewood cam- 


Nov. 22 between 12:47 and 







12:50 a.m., two armed robberies 
occurred within minutes of each 
other in the 2800 block of Cres- 
mont Ave. 

In both cases, the victims of 
the robberies were threatened 
into giving up their jewelry by a 
man carrying dark-colored hand- 
gun attached by a piece of rope 
around his neck. 

Police are continuing their 
investigation into the successful 
robbery. 

The representative from the 
Northern Distrtict said that what 
detectives “are waiting for is the 
prints or other evidence we may 
lift from the victims’ cars [where 
the robberies took place].” 

Police describe the primary 
suspect in the Cresmont Avenue 
robberies as a black male who 
was about 30 years of age. 

The man is approximately 6 
feet tall and weighs between 190 
and 200 pounds. 

The suspect was last seen 
wearing a black zip-up coat, 
white shirt and blue jeans. 

A second man, observed 
standing lookout near the scene 
of the crime, is described as a 30- 
year-old black male. 

The manis believed to be about 
six feet tall and 195 pounds. He 
was last seen wearing a burgun- 
dy shirt, blue jeans and a black 


Police say two crimes at gunpoint unrelated 


beanie cap. 

The two suspects involved in 
the Guilford Avenue robberies 
were both black males in their 
late teens or early 20s and be- 
tween 5’ 10” to 6’ 0”. 

One man wore a black hoodie 
sweatshirt, and the other wore a 
black jacket. 

No one was injured in either 
incident. As of Nov. 28, no sus- 
pects have been detained. 

“Because of the amount of 
cases, waiting for a crime lab 
may take anywhere from a week 
to two weeks,” the representative 
said. 

Hopkins on-campus security 
is continuing its routine patrols 
of the area where the robberies 
occurred and trying to increase 
on-campus awareness. 

“Once we were alerted, we 
sent out a bulletin to alert stu- 
dents,” said Major George Kipler, 
head of Hopkins Security Opera- 
tions. 

' Kipler urges students travel- 
ing alone to take advantage of 
the escort van service and to call 
Hopkins security or call 911 if 
they see any suspicious persons 
or activities. 

Kipler further advises stu- 
dents to always stay alert and 
pay especial attention to their 
surroundings. 


COURTESY OF BRITTANY SCHRIVER 
A wide variety of student groups from all across campus gathered in response to October's national Islamo-Facism week. 


committee and Campus Minis- | 
tries. 

The IFYC also helped with 
promotional materials and in- 
formation, although they did not | 
contribute financially. 

“It was a huge success and 
I sincerely hope the Interfaith 
Council takes it on as an annual 
event. While the Interfaith Coun- | 
cil hosts a ton of events that fo- | 
cus on community building, it’s 
a rare occasion when all the faith | 
groups come together for an event | 
such as this,” Qureshi said. 

“It's really important for the 
greater Hopkins community to 
see what dedicated, bright peo- 
ple there are working at the IFC | 
to build bridges between faith 
groups and learn about each 
other and respect each other in a 
time when mass media and pop- 
ular culture wants to divide us 
into polarizing camps,” she said. 











“We come together on our 
shared hope for a better tomor- 
row: a hope that all of humanity 
shares and must be committed to | 
in order to improve our world as | 
we know it.” 

The groups that participated 
were: the Student Advocacy 
Board, the Baha’i Club, the Bud- 
dhist Student Association, the | 
Catholic Community, the Latter- | 
day Saint Student Association, 
the Methodist Student Group, the 
Hindu Student Council, the Jew- 
ish Student Association, the Sikh 
Student Group, Active Minds, 
Alpha Phi Omega, Circle K, Hab- 
itat for Humanity, the Hopkins 
AIDS Alliance, HOCBSC, Proj- 
ect Health, SALUD, Slam AIDS, 
Vision|Xchange, Cooking4Love 
and STAND. 





While women tend to dominate the humanities, they are 


represented to a lesser extent in engineering and the sciences 


‘CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
“Right now, at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels, 
we are about one-third female, 
and two-thirds male,” said Nick 
Jones, dean of the School of En- 
gineering. 

The national average in engi- 
neering is about one-fifth female, 
according to Jones. 

“Our school is doing remark- 
ably well in the recruitment and 
retention’ of female students at 
both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels,” Jones said. 

“We're very happy about that 
number, we’re very proud of it. | 
think the number has improved 
in recent years and continues to 
improve. We are committed to 
seeing it continue to improve. I’m 


| | not sure 50 percent is a quantita- 


tive goal we aspire to. I could see 
us in a few years being 40 percent 
female.” 

Jones explained the School of 
Engineering has increased the 


| representation of faculty sub-° 


stantially in 





study draws more females,” said 
Deborah Mifflin, a professor of 
German. 

“| have the same amount of 
males as females in my advanced 
group. I actually think it is very 
balanced. Even in our graduate 
program it’s very balanced. I see 
it as a healthy mix,” she said. 

This year, majors that attract 
significantly more males than 
females include: economics (137 
male, 22 female), physics (34 
male, 12 female), and political sci- 
ence (71 male, 27 female). 

Majors declared by more wom- 
en than men include: History of 
Art (24 female, 5 male), Psycho- 
logical and Brain Sciences (101 
female, 50 male), public health 
(189 female, 82 male), and Writing 
Seminars (69 female, 20 male). 

“I don’t think this says any- 
thing about either gender,” said 
David Rezzo, a freshman chemi- 
cal and biological engineering 
major. 

“ Some areas of studies just 
tend to gener- 





the last three 
years. 
Kristina 
Johnson, a_ fe- 
male engineer 
appointed pro- 
vost this year, 
now occupies 
Hopkins’s — sec- 
ond-most  im- 
portant leader- 
ship position. 
“I’m sure Dr. 
Johnson will 
help us in our 
quest to pro- 
mote even higher levels of equity 
in the genders and create a more 
diverse student body. Asa school, 
we are really making remarkable 
progress and we're doing really 
well in comparison to competi- 
tors internationally but there is 


- certainly more we can be doing, 


Jones said. ia 

Most male engineering stu- 
dents do not seem to mind that 
their classes have mostly male 
students, and most agree that 
there are no significant barriers 
to women who are interested. 
The interest, however, may be 
what is crucially lacking. 

“Hopkins has always been 
predominantly male-driven, but 
there has been an increase of 
women wanting to come here be- 
cause there has been an increase 
in awareness in programs which 
are really interesting, such as 
French and Writing Seminars.” 
said Cuong Nguyen, a male fresh- 
man majoring in philosophy. 

“A lot of people think language 


Some areas of studies 
just tend to generate 
interests from some 
personalities more so 
than others. 
— David REzzo, 
FRESHMAN BIOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERING MAJOR 


ate interests 
from some per- 
sonalities more 
so than others. 
I think it is safe 
to say that there 
are distinct 
traits of a male 
personality and 
a female per- 


sonality.” 
In the Krieg- 
er School of 


Arts there are 
1,742 full-time 
female under- 
graduates, compared to 1,451 
full-time male undergraduates. 
At the graduate level, the 
picture is a bit different, with 
548 full-time male graduate 
students compared to 448 full- 
time female graduate students. 
Taken as a whole, the School of 


_ Arts and Sciences has 2,217 fe- 


male students and 2,036 male 
students. This number includes 
both full and part-time under- 
graduates, post-baccalaureates 
and graduates. 

“In college in general, there 
are more high-quality female ap- 
plicants applying,” said Kather- 
ine Sting], a freshman behavioral 
biology major. 

The University administration 
has worked on creating a diverse 
academic environment inclusive 
to all walks of life. 

They have taken great strides, 
as seen in the dramatic transforma- 
tion of the student body since 1970, 
and undoubtedly will continue to 
do so for the foreseeable future. 
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Nov. 16 at 9:01 a.m.: 


An unidentified northbound vehicle struck an undergraduate on the 3200 block of N. Charles St. The student was walking 
toward campus in a non-crosswalk area when the vehicle, which had a green light, struck the student's knee and foot and 
proceeded through the intersection without stopping. The student was treated for minor injuries at Johns Hopkins A 
and was released. Baltimore Police responded. 


Nov. 16 at 11:00 p.m. through Nov. 17 at 4:00 a.m.: 
The passenger side front window of an alumne’s vehicle parked on 3500 N. Calvert St. was Desh into 0 and a ors deve 
was removed. Baltimore police responded. 


Nov. 17, between 3:00 p.m. and 3:50 p.m.:. ‘ 
In the San Martin garage level P-4, the passenger side front window of an employee’ $ vehicle | was 3 broken. A GPS devie cord 


was taken. Investigation continuing. 


Nov. 17, between 5:40 p.m. and 5:55 p.m. ; =f 
In the San Martin garage level P-5, an AlliedBarton guard found a vehicle with a ransacked i interior. and broken ide 
window. It is unknown if anything was taken. Investigation ronan 


Nov. 18, between 5: 40 p.m. and 8:50 p.m.: 
A student’s unattended backpack was taken from the pare Field ne whl the student was runnin 








The student's wallet, J-Card, cell phone, apartment keys and other property were also taken. eon continui . 


Nov. 18 at 4:04 a.m.: 

A man inside an unlocked entrance hallway in » 3003 . Charles St. was eee b an off-duty Balti 
working for the University. Baltimore police dentified and arreste ) war 

a controlled dangerous substance. The man We ‘transported 0 the ce tral booking fac 

warning by a Hopkins offi icer. a 


Nov. 19 at 11:40 a.m. 
A non-affiliat fled FodiKinko' son n 3003 Ni 
some property, then reported to an ite 
, Hopkins officers oe an in i 
minal i hint 


Nov. 19 at 8:30 PM through Nov. 20 at 12: 
The driver's side window Aran 
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Univ. retains 
early decision 
despite peers 
abolishing it 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
thus tar, the Hopkins admissions 
office has not had a problem with 
students who simply decide, 
once accepted early decision, that 
they no longer want to attend the 
school. 

“That's a_ really infrequent 
thing to happen, so it hasn't risen 
to the level of a problem for us; 
we don’t feel the need to be re- 
ally aggressive with those people 
because they're so rare,” Latting 
said. 

In past years, Hopkins has 
accepted up to 30 percent of 
its freshman class through the 
early decision program, and the 
size of the early decision pool 
has been steadily increasing. 

The early decision pool for the 
freshman class of 2008 consisted 
this year of 1055 applicants, up 
from 997 applicants last year 
and more than double the size of 
the early decision pool in 2001, a 
mere 485. 

Despite rising numbers, the 
retention rate of early decision 
accepted students has remained 
consistently high, generally 
around 97-98 percent. 

Few students attempt to 
break their binding agreements, 
especially for reasons beyond 
the financial realm. 

“To say that [the early decision 
agreement] is not really binding 
is not the case,” Latting said. 

“Absolutely the expectation is 
that if you apply to Johns Hop- 
kins, or anywhere, with an early 
decision program, your intention 
is to enroll if you're admitted, and 
there’s a commitment, and there’s 
a trust that’s assumed there that’s 
violated if the students don’t fol- 
low through on that.” 

The more pressing early de- 
cision concern among univer- 
sities, though, is not related to 
binding agreements. In recent 


_»» years, early decision programs 
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Admissions and alumni relations employee Amy Brok! looks at early decision files. 


have entered a season of change 
— following years of discussion, 
Harvard University recently 
dropped their early decision 
program, and Princeton Univer- 
sity followed suit shortly there- 
after, 

Both Harvard and Princeton, 
along with the University of Vir- 
ginia, are on the cutting edge of 
this era’s collegiate experimenta- 
tion,. 

All three universities essen- 
tially cited a lack of diversity in 
early decision applicants as a 
main reason for excising the pro- 
grams. 

Each institution individu- 
ally claimed that their early de- 
cision programs were yielding 
applicant pools that particularly 
lacked socioeconomic diversity. 

Princeton’s President Tilgh- 
man said in an article for the 
Daily Princetonian, the early deci- 
sion program was, “Advantaging 
those who were already advan- 
taged.” 

On a similar note, John T. 
Casteen III, president of Univer- 
sity of Virginia, stated in a press 
release on the university’s web 
site that the excision of the early 
decision program at the Univer- 
sity was “an effort to remove an 
identified barrier to qualified 
low-income students and their 
families who have long believed 
that top-tier universities were 


not within their reach.” 

According to Latting, it is un- 
likely that Hopkins will follow 
suit and get rid of its own bind- 
ing early decision program, due | 
in large part to the fact that Hop- 
kins has yet to experience major 
problems with the program. 

The Hopkins early decision 
pools have been sufficiently di- | 
verse. 

The only reason to excise the 
program would be the second- 
ary reason schools like Harvard 
and Princeton especially have 
given for the change — namely, 
that eliminating early decision is 
the only way to be a part of the 
solution, rather than a part of the 
problem: Helping to alleviate the 
excessive stress the college ad- | 
missions process puts on high 
school students. 

Latting did acknowledge 
that a future academic climate 
might necessitate reconsidering | 
the issue, saying that there is, 
at Hopkins, no current conver- 
sation about eliminating early 
decision. 

“In five or ten years, I can 
imagine that we would have that 
conversation,” he said. 

The need to reevaluate early 
decision at Hopkins, however, 
will likely depend on the re- 
sults of the decision at universi- | 
ties that have already taken the | 
plunge. | 








By LINDSAY MUNNELLY 
Kor The News-Letter 


The decline in free reading 
time means American culture is 
at risk, according those who have 
been studying literary habits for 
nearly twenty years. 

In a study compiled in 1987, 
around 17,000 Americans were 
sampled by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts (NEA). 

The study investigated the 
percentage of those who had 
attended artistic performances, 
read literature or visited muse- 
ums in the previous year. 

After the NEA collected these 


| | results, they issued a grave warn- 


ing for the nation. 

The survey, entitled “A Nation 
at Risk,” had revealed a younger 
generation of Americans “threat- 
ened by the rising tide of medi- 


| ocrity.” 


A similar study was more re- 

cently compiled and published. 

Entitled “Reading at Risk,” 
the report supports those find- 
ings and further focuses on a 
more specific question: how much 
time on average does the average 
America dedicate to reading for 
pleasure? 

In “Reading at Risk”, the NEA 
investigates what they call “a cul- 
ture at risk.” 

The number of Americans who 
have engaged in literary reading 
for pleasure has declined seven 
percent from the results of a 1992 
survey, dropping to 46.7 percent 
from 54 percent. 

According to the authors 
of the study, such a decline in- 
dicates a threat to other forms 


| of “active civil participation,” 


which they claim is directly cor- 
related with the rise in popular- 
ity of other forms of electronic 
media. 

For Doug Mao, an English 
professor, the rise in popularity 
of visual media is “very worri- 
some.” 

“If you're not reading for 
pleasure — or reading at all, 
no visual medium does for you 
what novels, poems and other 


| forms of literature do. 


“While film can do things that 
literature cannot, there’s an inti- 
macy of experience, a complexity 


of thought that visual media do 
not offer you,” Mao said. 

“Without that experience, I be- 
lieve people would feel in cruder 
ways and be less able to interact 
with people different or even 
similar to themselves construc- 
tively.” 

Hopkins alumnus Jared Bel- 
off completed his masters in the 
English department last year. He 
echoed the importance of read- 
ing for pleasure. 

“Classic literature and the ‘cul- 
tural literacy’ that it promotes is 
usually left to high schools, col- 
leges and graduate programs ,” 
Beloff said. 

“In other words, they are read 
because they are assigned, not 
because we want to read them.” 


On the Hopkins campus, 
where a strenuous academic en- 
vironment surrounds students, 
the opportunities for students to 
read for pleasure seem to be trea- 
sured, but limited. 

For senior English major Mike 
Levin, the combination of in- 
class reading and the amount of 
work courses entail becomes a 
“net gain.” 

“Ym constantly learning 
about new authors to read, and 
my English courses have al- 
lowed me to get more out of my 
reading when I do have time,” 
Levin said. 

“T have less time to read for 
pleasure, but when I do, I feel 
like I’ve definitely learned a lot 
from what I’ve read in class.” 

“Pleasure reading, then, 
should become more of a part of 
our daily lives as students, be- 
cause it allows for both an outlet 
outside of our normal study and 
an inlet into literature that we 
wouldn’t normally read,” Beloff 
said. 

Despite the fact that the sci- 
ence, engineering and. math- 
ematics departments generally 
have less required reading for 
their classes, that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that these students 
have additional time for pleasure 
reading. 

“T don’t have time to read new 
books, no,” sophomore biology 
major Stuti Parasrampuria said. 

“But for me, it’s really relax- 


Latest study finds lew reading for pleasure 


ing. I have to get rid of science, so 
I pick up a book.” 

Sophomore Sneha Ramesh, 
also a biology major, finds it re- 
laxing as well. “I would definite- 
ly read more if | had more time,” 
she said. 

However, the effect of less 
coursework is not a guarantee 
that the amount of pleasure read- 
ing for students would increase 
overall, as Professor Richard 
Halpern of the English depart- 
ment points out. 

“The suggestion that heavier 
coursework plays any role at all 
is hedged about with reserva- 
tions in the [NEA] report. It cer- 
tainly isn’t clear that students 
would devote the increased 
leisure time offered by a light- 
er course load to reading for 
pleasure,”he said. 

Focusing on the reading and 
curricula offered in the English 
courses at Hopkins, both under- 
graduate and graduate students 
in the department emphasize 
their usefulness in critical theory 
alongside the importance of plea- 
sure reading. 

“What really matters isn’t the 
reading of literature itself, but 
rather the way in which reading 
literature makes a person more 
literary, more attentive to the 
relation we have as individuals 
to the stories that we tell about 
ourselves and our society,” said 
David Hershinow, a fourth-year 
English graduate student. 

“While the decline in Ameri- 
can readership is in many ways 
troubling, I’m not so worried as 
long as we get better at teaching 
students how to think critically 
about the visual texts that are all 
around us, and that is something 
that our younger generation is 
uniquely prepared to do.” 

With the ever-increasing 
amount of work and the report- 
ed decline in number of leisure- 
readers, a solution to what the 
NEA calls the threat of the “cul- 
tural legacy” may not necessarily 
be easy to obtain. 

“T think that for those of us 
who do see reading as having the 
power to enrich us individually 
and as a culture,” said second- 
year English graduate student 

Christiane Gannon. 
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feel Cante nd for the NIH 
Victoria Mock, 
researcher at the 
School of Nursing, 
dies after battle 
with cancer 


Victoria Mock, a professor at 
the School of Nursing, died of 
cancer at the age of 65 on Nov. 15. 
Mock joined the Hopkins faculty 
in 1994, 

She held a bachelor of sci- 
ence from Duke University and 
a master of science in nursing 
from the University of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco. 

She earned a doctorate in 
nursing science from Catholic 
University. 

Mock played a central role in 
many cancer-related research 
projects at the Kimmel Cancer 
Center and for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

[he many accolades received 
during her career include a Dis- 
tinguished Researcher Award 
from the Oncology Nursing So- 
ciety and an American Cancer 
Society Professorship of Oncol- 
ogy Nursing from the ACS Mid- 
Atlantic Division. 

[he School of Nursing has es- 
tablished the Victoria Mock Re- 
search Fund. 

The fund will further the 
work of the Center on Collabora- 
tive Intervention Research where 


ncer Lenter a 





)F THE JHU GAZETTE 
K played a central role in research at the Kim 


Mock focused much of 
her time and energy. 
Mock 


internationally 


known 
for her 
study of symptom man- 
agement for cancer treat- 
ment patients 


was 


In addition, a memo- 
rial program is being 
planned in Mock’s hon- 
or. 

The ceremony will be 
held on Monday, Jan. 14. 


— Alex Vockroth 


Professor to 
assist team 

with computer 

graphics to aid 

the blind 


With the help of a Hopkins 
professor, research is underway 
in the creation of tactile versions 
of computer graphics that would 
be used to aid the visually im- 
paired. 

The project, led by Ilona 
Kretzschmar at the City College 
of New York, uses a polymer film 
that changes shape in response to 
electrical signals. 

Thus, graphics could be con- 
veyed to the blind through pat- 
terns that could be felt. 

A prototype, expected to reach 
completion in three years, will 
display simple images. 

Scientists hope that further re- 
search could allow blind people 
to interact with diagrams, maps 
and illustrations. 

James West of the Department 
of Electrical and Computer En- 
gineering was recruited to the 
project. 

The Hopkins professor will 
be working on improving the of 
sending electrical signals through 
the polymer materials. 

The team’s other principle 
researchers are from Baruch 
College, CCNY, Northwestern 
University and the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 





— Alex Vockroth 
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Former Hopkins 
faculty member 
and city planning 
expert Jack Fish- 
er dies 


Former Whiting School faculty 
member Jack C. Fisher died Nov. 
13 at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
He was 75. 

Fisher was part of the Depart- 
ment of Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering faculty 
from 1972 to 2000, and until 1989, 
he held the position of director 
of the Johns Hopkins Center for 
Metropolitan Planning and Re- 
search. 

He earned a bachelor of po- 
litical science and doctorate of 
geography from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Fisher then went on to work 
on city and regional planning at 
Cornell University and later at 
Wayne State University in De- 
troit, Mich. 

At Hopkins, he expanded his 
professional interests to include 
international issues. 

He founded the Internation- 
al Urban Fellowship Program, 
which brought experts from Eu- 
rope and Hopkins together to im- 
prove urban planning 

Fisher also helped to establish 
one of the country’s first study 
abroad programs geared specifi- 


cally for engineering students. 

His international work led to 
appointments as adviser to the 
Slovenian Ministry of Science 
and Technology in Ljubljana and 
as the director-administrator of 
the Belgrade Transportation and 
Land Use Study in Yugoslavia. 

Fisher is survived by his wife 
of 25 vears, his former wife, two 
children, a sister and four grand- 
children. 


— Alex Vockroth 


Hospital becomes 
first in North 
America to own 
super-powerful 
X-ray machine 


Johns Hopkins Hospital is the 
first in North America to install 
and operate a 320-slice computed 
tomography (CT) scanner. 

Considered the most power- 
ful X-ray machine in its class, the 
Aquilion 320 measures miniscule 
blood flow changes or blockages 
in blood vessels with five times 


the detector coverage of the 64- 


CT model commonly used. 

The device can capture an im- 
age of most of the body’s organs 
in a single rotation, including 
whole-organ imaging. 

Tests run by Hopkins earlier 
in the year on a less-powerful 

scanner were successful 








oe 





enough to push the hospi- 
tal to purchase the device, 
which costs more than $1 
million. 


— Marie Cushing 


Report shows 
growth in 

Study abroad 
_ participation 


# 











COURTESY OF THE JHU GAZETTE 
Jack Fisher, a former Whiting School professor 
and expert on city planning, died on Nov. 13. 


A new report from the 
Institute of International 


Education (IIE) revealed that the 
number of American students 
studying abroad increased 8.5 
percent in 2005-2006. 

Programs and __ initiatives 
sponsored by the U.S. State De- 
partment likely contributed to 
the climbing numbers. 

In particular, Gilman Scholar- 
ships allow students with greater 
financial need to go abroad, while 
the National Security Language 
Initiative provides scholarships 
for students learning critical lan- 
guages like Arabic and Chinese. 

Titled “Open Doors 2007,” the 
IIE report uses data from 3,000 
accredited institutions. The data 
showed that Europe remains the 
most popular destination for U.S. 
students. 

The Middle East experienced 
a 31 percent growth. Numbers in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
also increased dramatically. 

The majority of U.S. students 
go abroad for eight weeks or few- 
er, while 37 percent participate in 
semester-long _ pro- 
grams and 5.5 per- 
cent leave home for a 
year or more. 

The nonprofit IIE 
also reported that 
the top three majors 
of study abroad stu- 
dents are the social 
sciences, business 
and the humanities. 


— Alex Vockroth 


Study says 
a good 
night of 
sleep may 
boost GPA 


A good night's 
sleep could be the key 
to better grades, ac- 
cording to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Sleep 
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than make students tired during 
class: It can also lead to poor per- 
formance. 

New studies indicate that 
sleep is important to learning 
and memory functions. 

For college students, both 
sleep quantity. and quality are 
crucial, according to AASM re- 
searchers. 

To best achieve this, the AASM 
recommends getting seven to 
eight hours of sleep per night and 
arising at the same time every 
day, even on weekends. é 

Watching TV or playing video 
games shortly before bedtime ac- 
tually results in disturbed sleep, 
so the AASM suggests having a 
quiet relaxation period of 15-30 
minutes before heading to bed. 

Other advice includes limiting 
naps to less than one hour, avoid- 
ing large meals at night and ad- 
justing the lights in the evening to 
tell the body bedtime is coming. 


— Alex Vockroth 





Medicine (AASM). 
The group empha- 

sizes that sleep de- 

privation does more 
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Despite a new study stating that sleep can booster 
GPAs, many Hopkins students settle for mid-afternoon 
cat naps in places like the Gilman Lobby. 
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Initiative promot 


By JESSIE YOUNG 

News-Letter Staff Writer iy 
Like many students 

freshman Miko Yu did 

not know about the 


University’s new local 
sustainability initiative 
until she saw the flvers 
tacked up around cam 
pus 

| didn’t know until 


he signs at Pura 


1 
iL Saw t 


Vida and the Fresh 

Food Café,” she said 
[he program, called 

Responsible Dining 


was started in Septem- 
ber and is a joint effort 
by JHI 
Dining 
\ramark 
From purchasing lo 
lly-produced milk to 


Cally 


Housing and 


Services and 


serving 
the 


troduces 


dolphin-safe 
tuna program in- 
environmen- 
tally sound practices at 
campus dining facili- 
ties 

It all under um- 


brella of being more responsible 


falls an 
citizens of the community,” said 
Dave Furhman, director of din- 
ing programs at Housing and 
Dining Services. 

It includes local and sustain- 
able foods, healthy eating and 
energy-saving devices. We feel 
its important to support local 
businesses as much as possible 
and contribute positively to the 
community.” 

Locally grown and _ sustain- 
able food sources are a major 
component of the program. The 
University hopes to use as much 
as possible from farms, bakeries 
and dairies within a 200-mile ra- 
dius of campus. 

feryn Norris-Hale, head of the 
Hopkins Energy Action Team, 
applauded the University’s ini- 
tiative in spearheading the pro- 
gram. 

“This is a really great exam- 
ple of the administration taking 
something up on its own instead 
of relying on kids to do all the 
hands-on work to get sustain- 
ability on campus,” Norris-Hale 
said. 

Dining halls have seen an in- 
creased variety of produce with 
the addition of spaghetti squash, 
sweet potato, gala apples and 


Asian pears — all from local 
farms. 
Sustainbles are foods that 


have been produced in ways that 
minimize harm to the environ- 
ment. 

“When you fly in kiwi fruit or 
berries from South America, the 
amount of jet fuel that is used to 
transport those goods is harmful 
to the environment,” Furhman 
said. 

“But buying locally-produced 
goods means less fuel is used 
and less pollution is generated in 
getting the food here.” 

For example, the University 


| For Sale - Executive one bedroom w/sep- 
| arate office w/built-in desk. Sparkling 
| rehab. Granite countertops/maple cabi- 
_ nets/high-end appliances. Wood floors. 
Jacuzzi tub. Washer/dryer. Perfect sec- 
| ond residence. Quiet street in Patterson 
| Park. $190,000. Adrian Sushko 410 908 


3568. 





buys from local dairies and bak- 
eries because “Number one: It’s 
fresher, it tastes better; and two: 
Less fuel is used getting it to 
campus, so it’s better for the en- 
vironment,” Furhman said. 

An herb garden planted out- 
side the Fresh Food Café this year 
was also part of the effort. 

Energy saving devices have 
been placed on vending ma- 
chines and water-saving devices 
on water outlets. 

Steps are being taken to move 
towards using only biodegrad- 
able and recyclable to-go contain- 
ers. 

The concepts of the campaign 
were developed jointly by JHU 
Dining and Aramark, which has 
been responsible for its imple- 
mentation. 

Aramark, which could not be 
reached for comment, has brought 
some new initiatives to enhance 
the program, such as hormone 
and antibiotic-free milk. 

“Because of their buying 
power, Aramark has been able 
to accomplish much with little 
or no cost differences,” Furhman 
said. 

“Any other costs or cost dif- 
ferentials have been considered 
an investment by JHU Dining 
and have not affected any dining 
prices. For instance, the electric 
savings devices for the vending 
machines required an initial in- 

vestment, but since electricity 
will be saved, they will eventu- 
ally pay for themselves.” 

Response from the Hopkins 
community has been generally 
positive, although many are un- 
aware of or confused about the 
programs existence. 

Director of Residential Dining 
Tony Roberts said the lack of re- 
sponse from students is not dis- 
couraging. 

“Just because we haven't nec- 
essarily heard back from many 
students doesn’t mean we should 
stop,” he said. 


Spring Break 2008. 
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Socially conscious foods such as this locally grown garlic have been added to dining halls 


“It’s not about getting a pat on 
the back; it’s about offering some- 
thing that you believe in. I think 


if we didn’t do it we'd hear a lot | 


more.” 

Although not many are aware 
of the program's specifics, some 
students have nonetheless no- 
ticed the changes. 

“T think there’s been an over- 
all improvement in the quality of 
the fruits and vegetables,” fresh- 
man Danica Sheth said. 

“The fruits, such as the apples, 
have been fresher, and there's 
been more variety, like pears, at 
the Fresh Food Café. The salad 
has actually been better lately 
too.” ; 

The University plans to con- 
tinue expanding the program in 
the upcoming years. 

“There’s still a lot that we 
should be doing and that we 
haven't done yet,” Durhman 
said. 

Norris-Hale also applauds the 
program as part of larger move- 
ment for increasing sustainabil- 
ity at Hopkins. 

“Y've been definitely im- 
pressed by how much advertis- 
ing they’ve done, from Charles 
Street Market to everywhere 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
liaison for the Office of the Dean 
of Student Life 

Salem Reiner, director 
Community Affairs, 
with her. His office compiles 
complaints the University has 


of 
agreed 


received regarding students in 
off-campus housing. During the 
last calendar year, the University 
received 235 complaints. From 
January 2007 to Oct. 31, 2007, 
the University has only received 
89 complaints. However, of the 
grievances the University has 
ole | 


received this year, 22 of them 
were identified as “unfounded 
complaints.” 

Reiner was careful though to 
point out that “unfounded com- 
plaints” are not necessarily false 
or baseless, 

“When we categorize com- 
plaints as un founded, we mean 
that when Carrie Bennett or lo- 
cal police arrive at the site of the 
complaint, there is no evidence 
present to support the com- 
plaint. This doesn’t mean that 
there was no ground for the call 
— often these complaints refer 
to a party that has already been 
broken up. These sorts of com- 
plaints exist in the eye of the 


| beholder really, different people 


have different thresholds for 
noise,” he said. 

Still, Mary Pat Clarke, Coun- 
cilwoman for the 14th District of 
the Baltimore City Council, says 
that the number of complaints 
she continues to receive from 
community residents has not yet 
abated. 

“I’ve received consistent com- 
plaints this year, especially in 
regards to properties located 
on and around the 300 block of 
East University Parkway,” Clarke 


| said. 


else. It helps create a culture of | 


sustainability on campus, and 
when it comes to sustainability, 
every little effort counts,” Durh- 
man said. 

“Two examples of things 


we're hoping to launch in the | 
fall are doing more recycling | 


and creating a composting pro- 


ram since we have so much or- | 
} 


ganic waste. 

“We're very excited in look 
ing forwards to doing more and 
more every year, and moving 
along that continuum to getting 
better and better and more and 
more responsible.” 

These places include the Fresh 
Food Café, Charles Street Market, 
Nolan's on 33rd, Levering Food 
Court and Pura Vida Café. 


1445. 





“That section of University 
is where three neighborhoods 
converge and I’ve had multiple 
complaints from residents of all 
three.” 

A new ordinance was signed 
into law on Nov. 19 that will al- 
low police to “padlock” or ef- 
fectively shut down houses for 
a year that have received more 
than two complaints over six 
month period. 

“We're writing letters first 
to landlords who own houses 


| that are the site of serious ille- 


* #1 Spring Break Trips! 4 & 7 night 
trips. Low prices guaranteed. Group 
discounts for 8+. Book 20 people, get 
3 free trips! Campus reps needed. 
www.studentCity.com or 800-293- 





gal crimes, including drug deal- 
ing and underage drinking. We 
hope that giving these landlords 
a warning will be the best way 
to fix existing 
problems,” Clarke 
said. 

Despite the 
decrease in com- 
plaints, some 
students are still 
experiencing — re- 
peated calls from 
neighbors and lo- 
cal police regard- 
ing noise viola- 
tions and have 


become frustrated at what they 
see as unreasonable expectations 
on the part of community resi- 
dents. ; 

Ongoing conflicts between 
fraternities and their neighbors 
seem to be occurring with fra- 
ternities that own or rent hous- 
es in particularly residential or 
quieter neighborhoods. Both 
the Alpha Epsilon Pi house and 
the Lambda Phi Epsilon house 
have received many more noise 
complaints than usual this year 
after moving houses, and mem- 
bers of both think it is due to 
neighbors who may be unac- 
customed to living with noisier 
neighbors. 

Students living in off-campus 
housing have tried to integrate 
themselves better with their 
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es ‘responsible dining’ Community relations a cause ol strife 


cers have a better understanding 
of their personal liability when 
hosting events which encourages 
them to plan their parties better,” 
furning said. 
Porosoff did some 
frustration with the University, 
though, explaining that while 
Hopkins has offered students 
advice on dealing with difficult 
neighbors, the only permanent 
solution offered for fraternities 
with reoccurring problems has 
been relocation. 

Turning is of 
particular problems and said he 


ex press 


aware these 
understands the frustration that 
some students are feeling. 

“T live in Hampden and live in 
a rowhouse; if my neighbor con- 
sistently slams their door or rolls 
their desk chair over hardwood 








neighbors, floors, I go 
Bennett said, = ——= next door and 
and have «A ; ask them to 
tried to be- Some of the com- quiet down or 
come active plaints I have been let them know 
and socially that it bothers 


responsible 
members 
their commu- 


of 


informed of seem to 


be things that should 


me,” Turning 
said. 
“Some of 


nities. be easily addressed the complaints 
Marc Po- i ; I have been in- 
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versity Park- The best 
way, noted that “under some possible solution, in the eyes of 


guidance from the University 
we have tried hard to reach out 
to the community and join their 
association, but we have received 
little in return. It feels like no 
matter how much we do for the 
neighborhood, there will always 
be a few people who we cannot 
reach out to.” 

Bennett said that “Some 
groups have joined their neigh- 
borhood associations; many have 
participated in local clean-up ef- 
forts and volunteer opportuni- 
ties. I have also noticed that, in 
my casual conversations with 
community members, I hear less 
mention about problems with 
specific Greek organizations or 
Greek life in general.” 

Rob Turning, Hopkins’s 
Greek life coordinator, thought 
that students this year were 
more aware of their responsi- 
bility to be good neighbors and 
have modified their behavior ac- 
cordingly. 

“I think that fraternity offi- 


both Hopkins students and Bal- 
timore residents, still seems to 
be the creation of a fraternity 
row. 

“The real way to solve these 
problems is with a stronger, 
more powerful and more orga- 
nized Hopkins Greek system 
that works together to push for a 
Greek row,” Porosoff said. “Hop- 
kins really can’t do much about 
people living in these houses 
around us, and we can do all we 
can to appease our neighbors, but 
the best long-term solution is a 
Greek row.” 

Clarke agrees. “We're been 
asking for a Greek row or some- 
thing similar for years. I know 
the University has thought 
about it but its low on their list 
of priorities at the moment. I 
know that both the University 
and our district have more seri- 
Ous issues we'd like to focus on 
— it’s ridiculous for all of us to 
have to deal constantly with the 
same problem.” 








In the Nov. 15 edition, Michael Tanenbaum should have been credited as 
a sophomore, not a junior, for his Opinions article “Lessons from the CIA.” 


In the same edition, the caption with the photo on A2 with the article “Ol- 
mos’s MSE speech postponed in light of writers strike” implies that Edward 


James Olmos postponed his MSE speech in support of the striking writers. 
As the article states, the strike forced Olmos to return to filming. 


In the same edition, the photo on Al labeled “CultureFest showcases 
| diverse performances” incorrectly refers to the events as CultureFest. The 
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proper name is CultureSCAPE. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


In the same edition, the photo with the article “Laura Paulsen simply 
isn’t a typical Athlete of the Week” on page B11 should have been credited 
to Laura Paulsen. 
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3 CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
I herefore, ifthe majority of Amer- 
ican cities witness an increase in 
crime rates, that increase reflects 
in the national average. This, in 
turn, affects all cities’ ranking 
because the overall scores aie 
based off the national av erage. 
“Tt is not uncommon for a city 
to stay in the same general area 
of the ranking,” Krasney said. 
CQ Press formulates their city 
rankings 


according to scores in 
six basic 


crime categories: mur- 
der, rape, robbery, aggravated as- 
sault, burglary and motor vehicle 
theft. 

Baltimore City, with a calcu- 
lated population of 637,556, re- 
ceived an overall score of 236.78. 
This score is based from a refer- 
ence point of 0.00, the average 
crime rate at the national rate. A 
greatly positive score reflects an 
average rate well above the na- 
tional rate. 

CQ Press considers cities of at 
least 75,000 residents if city offi- 
cials have reported crime data to 
the FBI. Overall, 378 cities were 
taken into account in the review. 

Detroit, with a calculated pop- 
ulation of 884,462, received the 
title of the most dangerous city 
with an overall score of 407.15. 
Detroit also ranks at the top of 
the “Most Dangerous Metro 
Area ” list. Communities beyond 
city limits, such as suburbs and 
surrounding districts, are con- 
sidered in this separate ranking. 
Baltimore, paired with Towson, 
ranks at 31 with a combined pop- 
ulation of 2,662,948 residents. 

Because CQ Press did not pub- 
lish the data last year, compari- 
sons of national averages from 
the last two years were unable to 
be obtained. Along with popula- 
tion changes, seven additional 
cities were included in this year’s 
rankings bringing the total to 378 
cities. 

Student responses seem to 
correlate with the city’s ranking. 

Gilberto Torrijos, a senior Mo- 
lecular and Cellular Biology ma- 
jor, said, “I got robbed. I left my 
bike on my porch for a minute, 
and when I came out, the bike 
was gone. | later found it in the 
hands of two guys on Green- 
mount Avenue.” 

Torrijos lives eight blocks from 
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the Homewood campus. 

Other thefts have occurred 
this semester. Wan-hsin Chen, a 
junior public health student, said 
her car was broken into earlier 
this vear. 

“It was parked on 39th Street. 
It is generally thought that going 
further north ensures more secu- 
rity, but it didn’t seem to be the 
case. Although nothing was sto- 
len, my driver's side window was 
completely gone,” she said. 

Junior applied math major, 
Cheryl Kuan, told a similar story. 
Thieves broke into her car earlier 
this semester while it was parked 
near Homewood Apartments. 

Over the last two years, the 
University has taken increased 
measures to ensure the student 
body is safe and secure. Skrodzki 
detailed the new implementa- 
tions employed by the Univer- 
sity. 

“We opened a state-of-the art 
Communication Center which is 
operational 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. This serves as a hub 
for dispatching calls and moni- 
toring 128 cameras strategically 
placed on and off campus. This 
has increased from 32 cameras 
in 2005 to the current level of 128 
that are equipped with behav- 
ior recognition software which 
alerts operators to any suspicious 
or unusual activity in the cam- 
eras view,” Skrodzki said. 

Additionally, Hopkins has 
increased the number of emer- 
gency phones from 32 in 2005 to 
the current quantity of 94. These 
emergency phones are placed on 
the paths most traveled by stu- 
dents and faculty, both on and off 
campus. AlliedBarton security 
officers patrol on bicycles around 
Charles Street and St. Paul Street 
24 hours a day. 

“Hopkins is the first universi- 
ty in Baltimore to establish direct 
communications with Baltimore 
Police and Fire Departments,” 
Skrodzki said. 

“The direct connectivity be- 
tween our dispatchers with both 
departments enables a more 
rapid emergency response to the 
Hopkins Community and more 
efficient coordination of multi- 
agency resources.” 

Campus Safety and Security 
has 72 members, 56 of whom are 
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Hopkins reacts to city’s crime rate Residents of 


commissioned campus 


Commissioned 


police 
officers 
have full police powers on cam- 
pus property; however they do 
not carry firearms. Campus of- 
ficers work eight-hour shifts and 
provide constant security cover- 
age on and off campus, according 
to Skrodzki. 

“We work closely with the Bal- 
timore police officers, AlliedBar- 
ton officers and the community 
at large to maintain the safety in 
our area.” Skrodzki said. 

A number of new programs 
have also been launched to di- 
rectly educate students on u rban 
living. 

The “Meet and Greet” ses- 
sions, conducted twice a month 
at locations around campus 
frequented by student, are our 
opportunities to meet students 
and discuss prevention strate- 
gies, distribute crime prevention 
pamphlets and answer general 
security questions or concerns, 
according to Skrodzki. 

Free Rape Aggression Defens- 
es (RAD) training is also offered 
to the women of the Hopkins 
community. This comprehensive 
program offers crime prevention 
awareness, risk reduction and 
avoidance training, as well as an 
introduction to basic self-defense 
techniques. 

On the Campus Security Web 
site are weekly incident reports, 
which come from the “Hopkins 
Crime Watch” program. Cur- 
rently, there are 1,063 Hopkins 
participants who have agreed to 
anonymously report suspicious 
activity to the Baltimore City 
Police directly. It is a collabora- 


officers. 


tive effort between the student | 


body and the city police to en- 
sure safety on the Homewood 
campus. 

Overall, the Campus Safety 
and Security’s focus is to “to es- 
tablish high visibility in areas 
surrounding Hopkins, instill 
a personal safety mindset and 
encourage students to exercise 
good judgment and take reason- 
able precaution to prevent be- 
coming victims. It is imperative 
to be aware of the areas where 
there is a risk and exercise cau- 
tion and good judgment when 
you. travel around the city,” 
Skrodzki said. 


. Baltimore 
speak oul on 
relocation 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
EBDI on housing relocation and 
acquisition planned by the city 
will continue to affect residents. 

Bessie Smith, a young mother 
living ina rental property in Pat- 
terson Park, was one of the most 
outspoken people at the meet- 
ing. 

“I'd be happier if they would 
try to help people instead of 
trying to kick them out,” Smith 

| said. 

Many residents echoed her 
opposition to being forcibly re- 
moved from their homes dur- 
| ing this urban renewal project, 
| which relies heavily on the use 

of eminent domain by the city of 
| Baltimore. 

“I was born and raised in East 
Baltimore, and I do not want to 
leave my community,” Donald 
Gresham said. 

A lifelong resident turned ac- 
| tivist, Gresham is president of 
| Save Middle East Action Com- 
mittee, an organization dedicat- 
ed to representing the interests 
of community residents. 
| But some residents are happy 

at the prospect of being able to 
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Many residents are upset with relocations caused by construction of a biotech park. 


leave the area, which has been 
marred by crime and economic 
depression. 

“There are only three [occu- 
pied] houses on my entire block 
and I’m ready to go,” Ashland 
Avenue resident Thelma Wade 
said. 

According to the Baltimore 
City Department of Planning, 
the median household income in 
the neighborhood is $27,824. The 
federal poverty level for a fam- 
ily of three is $17,170, according 
to the Centers for Medicare and 
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Medicaid Services. 

“Seventy percent of the build- 
ings are vacant. There is dramatic 
abandonment,” Shea said. 

But some residents have seen 
improvements in the area. The 
crime rate “has gotten a lot better 
since I grew up,” Smith said. 

After the first third of the proj- 
ect, more than 300 households 
have been relocated. 

“It is not in our interest to set 
people up for failure. We are here 
to set people up for success,” 
Shea said. 

Most at the meeting 
seemed to agree that 
money should be spent 
in the area and that the 
city should pay atten- 
tion to the needs of the 
community, but forc- 
ing residents from their 
homes is not the way to 
do it. 

“We grew up in 
these homes. We don’t 
want to leave,” one resi- 
dent bemoaned to the 
crowd. 

“All equity wealth is 
tied up in their house,” 
Shea said. 

“Their house is their 
livelihood. They come 
to these meetings for 
their homes.” 
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COURTESY OF NANCY TRAY 


breastival to further inform the Hopkins community about breast cancer 


Student group steps up 


the fight against cancer 


By GRACE GWENDOLYN 
HENRY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 

\ new force in the fight 
against cancer is: gaining noto- 
riety at Homewood, thanks to 
increased activism and devoted 
students. 

Hopkins’s chapter of Colleges 
Against Cancer (CAC) was found- 
ed in 2003 but remained relatively 
unknown until last year. : 

One of the founding mem- 
bers and the current president, 
Nancy Tray, says that the num- 
ber of participating members 
has increased from less than 10 
to between 30 and 40 since its in- 
auguration. 

CAC aims to help “any Ballti- 
more locals who are cancer sur- 
vivors,” Tray said. 

She said their services are ex- 
tended to any person who has 
been diagnosed with cancer, 
and that they provide help 
to patients from the day of 
diagnosis through complete 
recovery. CAC also helps col- 
lege students who are cancer 
survivors. 

The American Cancer 
Society has set a goal that 
cancer will be essentially 
cured by 2015. 

Tray said that “in the 
long term, [CAC is] going to 
work with all the other CAC 
chapters to reach that goal” 
and is optimistic about 





The most recent initiative for 
the education committee at Hop- 
kins was an informative booth at 
Breastival. 

Hopkins’s CAC supports any 
and all local survivors. 

They are involved with the 
Ronald McDonald House, which 
helps seriously ill children and 
their families. CAC also is in- 
volved with the Hope Lodge, 
the ACS home for survivors. In 
October, CAC members visited 


a nearby Hope Lodge to deliver 


home-cooked meals to the sur- 


vivors, which Tray said was re- | 


ceived extremely well. 


Perhaps the most publicized | 


event that CAC is involved in is 
Relay for Life. 

You may already be seeing 
advertisements in the Daily An- 
nouncements and around cam- 
pus — this effective and enjoyable 
event garners support for the ACS 








achieving it. 

The CAC branches into 
four initiatives: advocacy, 
education, survivor support 
and Relay for Life. 

All the members of last year’s 
advocacy committee graduated, 
and so this year’s committee has 
only recently been formed from 
new CAC members. 

Their current project is the 
Picture a Cure campaign, where 
college students take photo- 
graphs of any campus residents 
who have been affected by can- 
cer, directly or indirectly, and 
send these pictures to local poli- 
ticians and activists to “show 
that colleges are doing some- 
thing” Tray said. 

CAC chapters strive to edu- 
cate their campuses both about 
cancer prevention in everyday 
life as well as the importance and 
ease of early detection. 


COURTESY OF NANCY TRAY 


Colleges Against Cancer promotes awareness 
of the affects of cancer. 


each year. Participation in Relay 
for Life is perhaps the most effec- 
tive way to become active with 
CAC. 

“All four of these branches 
work together to fight cancer,” 
Tray said, describing how every 
month CAC focuses on a specific 
type of cancer. 

Decemberis tobacco awareness 
month, so the group is focused 
on lung cancer, while January is 
for cervical cancer projects. 

CAC’s Web site describes their 
mission as an organization as 
“dedicated to eliminating cancer 
as a major health problem by pre- 
venting cancer, saving lives and 
diminishing suffering from can- 
cer, through research, education, 
advocacy and service.” 
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Hopkins Egyptologist Betsy Bryan discusses her first excavation, 9/11’s impact on Egypt and the festival of drunkenness 


By SARAH GRANT 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Betsy Bryanis a professor in the 
Near Eastern Studies Department 
as well as an Egyptologist. She is 
currently leading an excavation of 
the Precinct of Mut in Karnak, at 
Luxor in Upper Egypt. The News- 
Letter spoke with her about her 
achievements and experiences in 
the Egyptian realm. 


News-Letter: What about the 
Near Eastern Studies Program at 
Hopkins initially interested you? 

Betsy Bryan: Well, Hopkins is 
an unusual place because it has 
this feature of having had a full- 
fledged program in Near Eastern 
Studies since its founding. So it’s 
really a remarkably great place to 
be if you're interested in Egyp- 
tology the way I am. You have a 
great library and a really great, 
small department — and we get 
really good students. 


NL: Where were you working 
prior to Hopkins? 
BB: I worked in a tomb on the 


| other side of the [Nile] River, and 


also in Thebes, and we worked 
there from 1993 until 2001. But I’ve 
always done most of my fieldwork 
in the Luxor region, and I came to 
Hopkins in 1986, so working in 
the tomb was the first time doing 
fieldwork I could take students to. 


NL: When you return to Egypt 
this May, what will you work on? 

BB: It’s really quite an inter- 
esting project: We're trying to do 
preservation and restoration of 


| walls that have been crumbling. 





In Egypt, there’s a problem with 
the ground water level, which 
has risen, and it tends to disinte- 
grate the stone of these temples. 

So we decided to save what's 
left of these temples, but in order 
to do it, you have to take the walls 
apart and rebuild them. When 
you do that, what you find is that 
the walls of the existing temple, 
which were built 2,700 years 
ago, were made from beautifully 
decorated walls that belonged to 
an earlier form of the temple that 
was 700 years older. So what we 
have done is removed all of the 
described earlier blocks from the 
building to be carefully consoli- 
dated, photographed and even 
drawn, and now have been put 
into an outdoor museum display. 
As we were doing that, we found 
that a whole other building ex- 
isted and had been buried as a 
foundation. So this year, we will 
start rebuilding that temple. 


NL: What was your first excava- 
tion like? 

BB: Let’s see, I was a gradu- 
ate student, and about 25 years 
old the first time I went to Egypt. 
I worked very near here, near 
Karnak actually at the Temple of 
King Akhnaten, who was sort of 
famous for being a heretic, so I’ve 
been very lucky. 


NL: Do you remember what the 
first artifact you found was? 

BB: [Pauses] I really don’t, be- 
cause most of the time what we 
find is not very sexy at all. Little 
carved pieces of stone that you 
don’t know what it is, and tons 
and tons of pottery. The only 
thing I really did find was the 
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head of a colossal 
statue. It 
terrible condition 
and them 
had been buried, 
but hadn't 
been found in a bi 
long time. 


was in 
lots of 


one 


NL: Inone of your 
books, you mention 
that as a European 
and Asian History 
major at UVA, one 
of your professors 
had a large impact 
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on your future in 
Egyptology. 

BB: — [Laughs] 
Yes, well to start 
off, when the sm 
Egyptians made 
statues, they cs 


would often times 
show these stat- 
ues of people striding, and I re- 
member what bugged me was 
that I could never figure out what 
they were holding, and it drove 
my crazy. So I was ina freshman 
class and I asked the professor 
what are they holding, and the 
teacher didn’t know, and I nev- 
er knew for a long time until I 
went to graduate school to study 
Egyptology and found an article 
that had been written exactly 
that year, wasn't written until 
1972 or something, that the guy 
was able to show that they were 
holding pieces of cloth. It was a 
very stupid little thing, but still 
something you get fixated on. 


NL: Why Egypt and not another 
ancient civilization? 

BB: That’s a funny one. I can’t 
really tell you why Egypt, be- 
cause I got hooked when I was 
10 years old. I think most people 
who study ancient Egypt really 
got interested when they were 
children, when everybody loves 
mummies and that sort of thing. 

I grew up in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and we had a small, but a 
really good Egyptian collection 
at the Virginia Museum and I 
used to really love to just go there 
and hang out and look at the 
stuff. And that’s all I ever really 
wanted to do. I wanted to be able 
to read Egyptian hieroglyphs. 


NL: So this has really been a life- 
long passion. 

BB: The funny part is that I 
love it as much now, if not more, 
than when I was a kid. I think 
also, now, I talk to undergrads 
and I think they’re always bewil- 
dered at the fact that for me, the 
Egyptians are just real people. 
We think of them as being so bi- 
zarre, spending all this money 
on burials and coffins, but for 
me I just see them like they are 
anybody else. I think that’s why I 
love it so much. 


NL: It’s like a humanization of 
these mythic people. 

BB: Exactly, and Egyptians 
were weird in the sense that 
their small expressions of them- 
selves were very different from 
the way we would express our- 
selves, but ultimately, they were 
always worrying about where 
their next meal would come from 
and whether their child would be 
healthy and looking for love and 
just like you and me [laughs]. 
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NL: Did you experience 
changes in the field after 9/11? 

BB: I would say that 9/11 had 
very little impact on my work in 
Egypt. I worked there the January 
following 9/11 and the Egyptian 
people were woefully sad about 
what had happened at the World 
Trade Center. Unfortunately, the 
war on Iraq completely flipped 
that to the other side. I’ve never had 
people ever be rude or insulting to 
me in Egypt, but I will say strang- 
ers have been way less friendly in 
the years of the Iraq war. 


any 


NL: Is there any concern of Amer- 
ican sites being taken by Egyptians 
as a result of the current conflicts? 

BB: Not at the moment; there’s 
no question that the Egyptian 
Antiquity Service is very proper- 
ly moving to train more and more 
Egyptians to do the excavating to 
take care of monuments. Down 
the road, one can expect to see 
more of the work to be taken over. 
I think they’re trying to limit the 
amount of excavating that goes 
on, because frankly its work they 
don’t have to do and money they 
don’t have to spend. 


NL: For those who don’t know, 
what exactly do the festivals of 
drunkenness entail? 

BB: In the Temple of Nut, they 
would have a gathering in the 
courtyard of the Temple in the 
evening, and it would have been 
men and women, not necessarily 
priests there, but members of the 
local population, probably rea- 
sonably wealthy or well heeled. 
Then there would have been 
some musicians and kiosks with 
huge jars of beer. And frankly the 
idea was to drink as much as pos- 
sible, very little eating, just drink- 
ing for hours, and at a certain 
point before midnight most ev- 
erybody would have passed out 
from the consumption of alcohol. 
The beer was most likely laced 
with other things like water lily, 
which would induce sleep. Then 
after everyone is passed out, the 
musicians would come back and 
make a huge amount of noise 
with drums and flutes and wake 
everyone up deliberately and at 
that moment, they believed, there 
would be an epiphany where 
they would experience a true 
communication with the goddess 
Mut. And the priests would bring 
the statue of the goddess into the 
courtyard and the people would 
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speak directly, as a community to 
the goddess and ask for usually 
something like good health for 
pharaoh, a high Nile with good 
crops, but done in a formal Way, 
that at the time of this joining, 
they would be guaranteed she 
would listen. So it was regarded 
as a direct communication be- 
tween people and the gods. 


NL: There are still some unan- 
swered questions about the festivals. 
We still don’t understand why they 
only occurred under Hatshepsut’s 
reign. Is that something you are 
looking to answer in your upcoming 
expedition? 

BB: Well, it’s very curious why 
the festivals were taken down 
and that’s really my point of de- 
parture on the subject. Records 
show that Egyptians were cel- 
ebrating the festival during the 
reign of Hatshepsut and then 
they stopped. And my main in- 
terest is why they would do that. 

There are a lot of good reasons 
from a religious point of view, and 
it’s really a scholarly aspect, but it 
has to do with who the goddess 
is in the temple. Goddess Mut is 
kind of scary, and is associated 
with the ending of mankind. 
However, she is also married off 
to the god Amon-Re, and hence 
loses that identification as that 
scary destructor for hundreds of 
years. Eventually it comes back 
again, which is why the festivals 
of drunkenness become popular 
in the Greco-Roman times. 

So that’s what I’m wondering: 
if the reason why the Egyptians 
stopped the festivals was because 
they wanted to clean up Mut’s im- 
age as a housewife instead of her 
as the mean, nasty goddess that 
drinks too much ... I really and 
truly don’t have answers at this 
point, it’s still very much open. 


NL: But there is no way you can 
really predict what you're going to 
find or where to find it? 

BB: Not really, but we found 
this one beautiful statue once. 
She was 12 inches under the top 
soil, and on her nose. And you 
know, you find it and when you 
start to realize it’s a statue — I 
refused to believe it was going 
to be intact, because I’ve found 
ton of stuff and its always totally 
broken — and it wasn’t until they 
lifted it up form the soil that I 
said, “Oh there it is, it’s so beauti- 
ful,” It really is. 
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- Blessing of the Hounds, Unt 
d Baltimore County must 


© most Hopkins stu- 
dents, the exotic territo- 
ries beyond the bound- 
ary of Homewood 
é' campus often bring 
up images of deserted streets, 
boarded-up homes and dark al- 
leys. A Hopkins student's map of 
Baltimore typically contains two 
destinations: the cozy Homewood 
Campus and the Inner Harbor. 
During Thanksgiving break, I 
tried something new. I ventured 
beyond that little map of Bal- 
timore and experienced life in 
Baltimore County. Thanksgiving 
morning, I woke up early to go 
see what is traditionally known 
as the “Blessing of the Hounds.” 
Each Thanks- 
giving, it is a time- 
honored Maryland 
tradition : 


James Zhe 


their hunting ground. Immediate- 
ly tailing the hounds were some 
50 riders, galloping neatly. They 
were dressed in bright red scarlet 
coats and top hats, and wore shin- 
ing boots, their presence majes- 
tic, their movements graceful in 
this surreal setting. This was the 
Blessing of the Hounds. 

The tradition of the Blessing 
Was initiated in the Middle Ages 
by Hubert of Liege (656-727 CE), 
who greatly enjoyed hunting, 
drinking, extravagant banquets 
and, of course, hot ladies. Dur- 
ing one of his hunting parties 
held on Good Friday, Hubert was 
pursuing a stag when, suddenly, 
the stag gave Hubert a vision of 
a cross. Hubert 
threw himself to 
the ground and 


| It would lose its 


Sore af vk ‘ confessed his | 
essings of  fox- ins. 

hunters’ hounds B al tl m Or e B eats ut our Bless- 
and horses. The ing of the 


blessing I witnessed was orga- 
nized by the Green Spring Valley 
Hounds, a fox-hunting club estab- 
lished in 1892. 

As I trekked down the coun- 
try lane, warm rays of sun light 
squeezed through the tightly- 
knitted branches of the forest. A 
little creek ran parallel to the road. 
Occasionally, a few Northeastern 
Red Squirrels would peer at us cu- 
riously before returning to busily 
preparing for their upcoming hi- 
bernation. The cool autumn breeze 
pressed against us as we gaped at 
the wonders of nature. Suddenly, 
I was reminded of Rivendell, the 
mythical land where the Elves live 
in The Lord of the Rings. 

Suddenly, I heard the clip-clap- 
ping sound of soft hooves. Down 
the country lane traveled a rank 
of swift hounds running towards 





Hounds, the local priest gave 
medals with Hubert’s image to 
every rider, symbolizing divine 
protection and the promise of a 
good hunt. Nowadays, members 
of the Green Valley Club are very 
active in preserving land from 
further development. Landown- 
ers and communities throughout 
Baltimore County have agreed to 
preserve this last piece of a cher- 
ished local heritage. 

Venturing into Baltimore and 
its surrounding areas can reveal 
some pleasant surprises. The Bless- 
ing of the Hounds is another jewel 
hidden in the wonders of Balti- 
more that awaits your discovery. 





James Zhe is a freshman from Van- 
couver who studies International 
Studies and economics. 








llow me to begin 
with some _his- 
tory. The year was 
1595 and William 
Shakespeare was 
hard at work writing great litera- 
ture. Among his belongings were 
papers, pens, a coin-bag and a 
quaint piece of fabric, which re- 
sembled a starched cloth collar. 
Named a ruff, this article of 
clothing, favored by high society, 
was worn around the neck as a 
fashion piece. This odd accessory 
often surfaces in portraits and pic- 
tures from the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. What renders 
this item so out of 
place to the mod- 
ern eye is the fact 
that it is ruffled. 
Years later, the 
ruff would evolve 
and ___ transform. 


elemental ruffle 
and become more 
fluid; mew  fab- 
rics and patterns 
would be knitted 
and sewn into it 
by couturiers. To- 
day, we know the 
ruff as the scarf, 
the important garment that pro- 
tects us from the gales and keeps 
us so chic. The scarf has come 
a long way since its days as the 
ruff, but its purpose is still the 
same. 

Scarves of today vary in shape, 
length, color and fabric, so much 
so that you would be hard-pressed 
to find another person who wears 
the same one as you. The way 
we choose to wear our scarves, 
around the neck or shoulders, can 
also be unique. Scarves allow us 
to set ourselves apart. 

The scarf fashion scene chang- 
es with every season and varies 
so much that it becomes difficult 





Eating healthy during the holiday season 


hanksgiving has 

become a_ day 

not only to give 

thanks but also 

to loosen the belt 
buckle and indulge. The 
enticing aroma of turkey 
in the oven and sight of 
fresh baked apple pie can 
make your taste buds melt. 
It takes all the willpower 
in the world not to get sec- 
onds. 

I don’t mean to ruin your 
appetite, but have you con- 
sidered how many calories 
you consumed last Thurs- 
day? Sure, one day of feast- 
ing won’t send you over the 
deep end, but Thanksgiving 
is just the beginning. 

Holiday parties and 
treats are waiting to tempt 
you in the upcoming weeks 
of the holiday season, and 
this can add up to a few ex- 
tra unwanted pounds. 

On Thanksgiving, you 
probably consumed a meal 
that looks a lot like this: 
four ounces of a mixture of 
untrimmed white and dark 
meat turkey (350 calories), 
one cup of mashed potatoes 
(150 calories) and one cup of 
homemade stuffing (a whopping 
400 calories). 

If you drenched your food 
with gravy, you slathered on an 
additional 300 calories. I’m sure 
you topped it off with a slice of 
apple pie and a half-cup of ice 
cream (650 calories).That’s nearly 
2,000 calories on your plate — not 
to mention the drinks, appetizers 
and second helpings. On Thanks- 
giving, it’s easy to consume more 
than 4,000 calo- 
ries and 250 
grams of artery- 
clogging fat. 

According to 
the American 
Council of Exer- 
cise, “to burn off 
a 3,000 calorie 

Thanksgiving 
Day meal, a 160- 
pound person 
would have to 
run at a moder- 
ate pace (about 
six miles per 
hour) for four hours, swim for 
five hours or walk for 30 miles.” 
That’s more than a marathon. 
If this causes you a bit of guilt 
about last Thursday’s indulgences, 
_ don't fret. You can still enjoy your 
holiday favorites through portion 
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control and healthier alternatives. 








Making some changes in your 
choices at the next big holiday 
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Kelly Gonzalez 
Busy Bodies 





4 oz turkey meat 
- 350 calories 


1 cup stuffing 
- 400 calories 


Apple pie with ice cream 
- 650 calories 


~ LAURE 


meal can cut a lot of calories. Try 
to eat white meat without the 
skin, not the untrimmed dark 
meat slices. Skip the apple pie and 
cookies and stick with pumpkin 
pie, which is only about 150 calo- 
ries per slice. 

Try filling up on larger por- 
tions of salad and vegetables 
and minimizing your portions of 
the side dishes. Also try to limit 
your alcohol intake before the big 
meal, because 
drinking can 
make you less 
aware of your 
food con- 


trigger you to 
mindlessly eat 
more. 

A common 
mistake is to 
skip meals in 
order to save 
calories _—_ for 
the big holiday 
dinner. If you 
skip meals, the mind and body 
go into starvation mode and you 
will be more likely to overeat at 
dinner. 

Try to eat a low-calorie break- 
fast and lunch and drink plenty 
of water. By eating smaller meals 
throughout the day, you will’ be 
left feeling more satisfied and 
will likely be able to control your 


sumption and - 


& 


cup mashed potatoes 
- 150 calories 
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desires to indulge at dinner. 

If you happen to give into 
temptation, don’t feel too guilty. 
You don’t have to go out running 
for four hours the next day. It’s 
much easier to increase your ex- 
ercise activity level preceding the 
holiday and getting your diet and 
exercise routine back on track in 
the following days. 

Getting in an intense workout 
session on the same day as the big 
meal can help you metabolize fat 
from sweet treats more efficiently. 
Try walking or running at vary- 
ing paces for 20 to 30 minutes. 
Run at a faster pace for two min- 
utes and then recover with one 
minute of an easier pace. Keep 
repeating this cycle for a total of 
30 minutes. It can be difficult to 
resume healthy eating habits with 
a fridge full of leftovers. Encour- 
age guests to divide the leftovers 
up and take them home. 

Don't let the holidays sabotage 
your fitness program. Put your- 


self in control through smart yet 


satisfying choices, so you don’t 
have to make “lose weight” your 
New Year's resolution. 





Kelly Gonzalez will be competing in 
the international surf rescue com- 
petition in Australia. She can be 
reached at KellyGFitness9@yahoo. 
com. 
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even for a veteran trend spotter 
to differentiate between the old 
and new. My advice: Choose a 
scarf or a handful of scarves that 
match smartly with your outer- 
wear and coats. Play it right and 
you'll be strolling across the quad 
in style. 

This season, look for extra-long 
scarves made from thick, bulky 
materials that drape off the shoul- 
ders “like you just don’t care.” As 
for colors, be more conservative: 
Fall calls for dark shades of brown, 
mixed with blacks and other solid 
colors. Buying a scarf full of vi- 
brant colors will force you to nar- 
row down match- 
ing outfits, and 
the last thing a 
fashionista wants 
is to limit options. 

For the more 


experienced, I 
recommend a 
shawl, a_ thin, 





light-material gar- 
ment in the shape 
of a_ rectangle 
or square. From 
the Persian shal, 
this piece can be 
worn a number of 
ways. Men should 
wear it like a regular scarf, per- 
haps tied differently, but women 
have a greater degree of freedom. 
Wear your shawl on the shoul- 
ders, around the neck or hanging 
off the arms if the occasion so fits. 
Most modern shawls are made of 
silk and are made with fringes at 
opposite ends of the rectangle. 
Once you've found the per- 
fect selection of scarfwear, it is, 
of course, necessary to know the 
proper way to tie them. There are 
two methods that look most chic. 
The French toss works best with a 
longer, skinnier scarf. Simply toss 
one end of the scarf over your op- 
posite shoulder and you'll be half- 
way to Paris before you know it. 
The second method is a bit 
more complicated. I’ve yet to 
come across a name for it, so I'll 
refer to it as the double cross. Start 
by draping the scarf on your 


"| shoulders with the midpoint of 
| the U touching your throat. 


Make sure that the position 
of it is somewhat asymmetrical 
(like a lopsided U). 

Now toss each end over the op- 


A9 





angling the history and mystery of scarves 


posite shoul- | 
der, having | 
the ends land 
in front of 
you now, this 
being essen- 
tially the first 


cross. Take 
the longer 
side _hang- 
ing down 


and wrap it 
around your 
neck once 
more as the 
second cross. 
Finish by ty- 
ing a knot 
with the two 
free ends. 

If done 
properly, the 
double cross 
should layer 
itself in three 


levels and 
cover the 
full length 


of your neck. 
Tuck the 
ends into a 
buttoned up 
overcoat (of 
complemen- 
tary color, of course), and you've 
reached the pinnacle of style. 

These two techniques are by 
no means the best or only ways 
to present yourself. The fashion- 
forward look to emulate runway 
styles, but the deep-thinking fash- 
ionista creates an original look, 
unique to only him or her, enig- 
matic and impossible to mimic. 

We now arrive at my conclu- 
sion. Why did people of Shake- 
speare’s time wear such ridiculous 
articles of fashion, and why do we 
continue to wear the ruff’s suc- 
cessors? The Shakespearean were 
judgmental and pretentious, as 
are the inhabitants of the greater 
portion of the Western and East- 
ern hemispheres today. The ruff, 
however, was more than a symbol 
of status; it was a tool for present- 
ing oneself to the world. 

Glance at any portrait or pho- 
tograph from the late 16th or early 
17th century and you will see that 


the picture shows only the head | 


sitting on a ruff. It is this repre- 
sentation, this framing of the head 
that has lasted half a millennium 
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Liana Senaldi prepares for winter with a stylishly tied scarf. 
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and will last hundreds more. The 
ruff was utilized to frame the 
wearer's head upon the shoulders, 
distinguishing him or her from the 
crowd. Today’s small fashion com- 
munity pays continual homage to 
the ruff by framing themselves 
with fresh, 
and neckwear. The unsuspecting 
public who wear the scarf as a 
mechanism of protection from the 
cold are doing the same without 
knowing the origins or the psy- 
chology behind their warm and 


innovative scarves 


fuzzy knitwear. 

With these stones of knowl- 
edge in your pockets go forth and 
set yourself apart, frame your 
head, distinguish your face from 
the crowd. Shakespeare was been 
mistaken; we cannot all be merely 
players on this worldly stage, with 
bland exits and entrances; for life 
is too short to conform. 


Siavash Raigani is a freshman bio- 
physics major from Toronto. He 
can be reached at siavash.raigani@ 
jhunewsletter.com. 





Cuisine at Le Paradou ts tres expensive 


ontrary to popular 

belief, Baltimore does 

indeed have a din- 

ing scene. This may 

seem like an obvi- 
ous point; it is after all a city and 
naturally there are bound to be 
eating establishments that sprout 
up around town, but the truth of 
the matter is, not all metropoli- 
tan areas can proudly lay claim 
to a prominent culinary culture, 
let alone a promising one. Lucky 
for us, Charm City’s food options 
have become increasingly di- 
verse, creative and sophisticated 
over the years. 

Fells Point, for instance, has 
exploded into a lively Latin 
American community filled 
with authentic Mexican torti- 
llerias, Peruvian grocery stores 
and family-owned Costa Rican 
eateries. Not to mention that 
Mt. Vernon boasts a new Thai or 
Indian restaurant nearly every 
year (most recently two, Indique 
and My Thai, but who’s count- 
ing?). 

Furthermore, Towson has 
arguably transformed into the 
unofficial Japanese grub hub 
of the Baltimore area, featur- 
ing more acclaimed sushi bars 
than Federal Hill and the Inner 
Harbor combined. Even Little It- 
aly, Baltimore's oldest and most 
well-known dining enclave, is 
evolving into an increasingly 
reputable dining landscape. _ 

Despite the restaurant revo- 


lution that is taking place across" 


Baltimore, its culinary expan- 
sion has somehow managed to 
overlook the area’s restricted se- 
lection of bistros, cafés and bras- 
series, neglecting to extend these 
improvements to the niche of 
French cuisine. 

Yes, Martick’s, Petit Louis and 
Brasserie Tatin are perfectly good 


choices when longing for a savory, 


bowl of moules frites or craving 
a lean cut of steak au poivre, but 
what if contemporary French fare 
is more your taste? Or you wish 
to celebrate a special occasion in 
an impressively upscale dining 


room? Unfortunately, an unavoid- 


able issue arises; these three spots 
are the only local options that of- 


fer an entirely French menu, not 
just French-inspired dishes. 

In reality, a diner has a bet- 
ter chance of stumbling upon a 
Mediterranean tapas lounge than 
a French restaurant within the 
city’s limits. So where does one 
turn to find a meal that is genu- 
inely frangais? Just take a quick 
trip down south to our nation’s 
capital to get a taste of a truly 
high-class dining experience. 

Le Paradou, located in Wash- 
ington D.C’s vibrant Penn Quar- 
ter, promises to dazzle guests 
with a modern elegance that 
defines every moment spent 
under the care of Chef Yannick 
Cam. Cam, a native of Concar- 
neau, France, has helped reinter- 
pret classical French cooking in 
America since his arrival nearly 
30 years ago, and continually 


Carleigh Connelly 
D.ILS.H. 


receives international praise for 
his updated twists on traditional 
French cuisine. 

Soft lighting of grand crystal 
chandeliers enhances the chic 
ambiance created by the beige 
and taupe mid-century décor, 
making guests feel like they’re 
worth a million dollars, entering 
into the exclusive world of Wash- 
ington’s power players. 

Wow-me dishes such as 
“Soupe de Morilles Brunes, Co- 
quilles Saint Jacques Réties” (mo- 
rel mushroom soup with scal- 
lops, $16) and “Raviolis de Crabe, 
Pince de Homard au Beurre Fin 
de Tomates” (crab ravioli with 
lobster claw in a tomato butter 
sauce, $19) are well worth the 
price — although they are just 
petite hors d’oeuvres. 

Entrees, on the other hand, are 
_remarkably overpriced, especial- 
ly taking into consideration that 
the portion sizes are so small that 
without an appetizer, one princi- 
pal dish might be inadequate to 
satiate an empty stomach. Equal- 
ly disappointing were the me- 


diocre flavors of each individual 
component of the main course. 
The “Caille Farcie aux Cépes 
et Pistaches Gnocchi aux Cha- 
taines, Gratin de Navets” (stuffed 
quail with pistachios and porcini 
mushrooms, gnocchi garnished 
with chestnuts and turnips, $32) 
more closely resembled a basic 
meatloaf creation, accompanied 
by a plain side of pasta, more than 
the creative poultry preparation 
that was deliciously described on 
the menu. 

An ambitious yet approach- 
able menu of rich temptations 
paired with an outstanding wine 
list that earned Wine Spectator’s 
2005 Best-of Award of Excellence 
should be a formula for dining 
excellence, but pretentious ser- 
vice in addition to inconsistent 
fare lead to a surprising conclu- 
sion: Your palate may have been 
happier staying closer to home 
where options are limited but 
prices are reasonable and the 
food is reliable. 

Baltimore may not be home 
to the most-intpressive selection 
of European-influenced cuisine, 
but the French food that we do 
have an opportunity to enjoy is 
affordable, down-to-earth and 
satisfying. Although we are sur- 
rounded by some of the country’s 
finest French dining institutions, 
Charm City is quickly catching 
up to its more refined neighbors. 
Maybe it is time to say, au revoir 
D.C., bonjour Baltimore! 





Carleigh Connelly is a senior from 
Chicago, Ill. She can be reached at 
carleigh.connelly@jhunewsletter.com 
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EDITORIAL 


Eating ethically 


As consumers of agricultural products, 
Americans seem to willfully embrace 
ignorance. Our literacy when it comes to 
the ethical, political and environmental 
implications of pereabe pee agricultural 
practices is outright dismal. 

Hopkins students are no different. We buy 
and consume food without thinking twice 
about where it comes from or how it ends up 
on our plates. 

How this became the prevailing consumer 
attitude is hard to say, but it has become a 
particularly disturbing trend as the moral 
and environmental repercussions of our 
willful ignorance become more pronounced. 
It’s also just bad for our health. 

So it remains a mystery to us why so many 
otherwise discerning Hopkins’ students 
choose to remain thoroughly in the dark 
about what their university sells them. 

Housing and Dining has, for example, 
implemented a program to purchase 
more organic, locally grown foods from 
environmentally sustainable farms and make 
them available in dining halls. However, 
even University officials confess that most 
students have no idea about the program, 
nor do they seem to care. 

Whether the program itself will prove to 
be a success is a different question — prices, 
for one, remain exorbitantly high, which may 
make organic foods inaccessible to students 
(if you think Whole Foods is bad, try Charles 
Street Market). 

Nonetheless, as college students, it is 
simply a moral imperative for us to think 
more critically about what we’re eating and 


Learning to 


The University is claiming that there has 
been a significant decrease in complaints 
about fraternities, but community leaders, 
such as Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke, as 
well as fraternities are claiming that there is 
as much tension between neighbors as ever. 

A solution that community members 
and fraternities seem to agree on is the 
establishment of a Greek row. The idea is 
that by separating neighbors, both sides will 
finally find the living situation tolerable. 

WhileaGreek rowasanideamay havesome 
merit, it should not be one of the University’s 
highest priorities. Hopkins is currently 

_dealing with so many more important issues 

than protecting students’ right to party, 
including the massive renovation of Gliman. 
This page has argued that environmental 
sustainability, strengthening the Baltimore 
economy and communicating with students 
should be priorities. 

If both the fraternities and_ residents 
support the idea of creating a Greek row, 
it would behoove them to pursue that goal 
independently of the University. Fraternity 
and community leaders should dedicate their 
own time and money to establishing a Greek 
row if they really want it. Efforts to establish 
one might be difficult, but it would be a 
noble experiment, and one made possible by 
cooperation. 

owever, creating a Greek row is a long- 
term solution. There are real tensions be- 
tween students and the community that 
must be addressed now. Building a commu- 
nity with constructive dialogue rather than 


where our food comes from, as well as the 
ethical implications of our choices. 

As political consumers, we would never 
accept the kind of rampant, willful ignorance 
that we embrace as agricultural consumers. 
And yet, choosing what to eat may have just 
as many moral and political implications as 
choosing whom to vote for. 

From factory farming to pollution 
to abuses of workers’ rights, the agro- 
corporate practices that bind our commercial 
agricultural market would most likely 
haunt the average consumer sitting down to 
dinner, if only he or she knew. So that’s why 
it’s important, simply put, to find out. 

The next time you walk into Charles Street 
Market or any of the dining halls on campus 
— or, for that matter, the average grocery 
store — think more critically about what 
you're buying, and ask questions about what 
you see. Cruel and inefficient agro-business 
practices are becoming more detrimental to 
our health and our environment than ever 
before. 

Imported foods have been recalled 
for dangerous toxins en masse; cruel and 
inhumane abuses of animal welfare have 
been exposed; the environmental hazards 
of inefficient factory farms are at their 
peak. 

These are among the many ethical 
challenges of our generation, and we cannot 
merely set them aside because they happen 
out of sight. Think about what you’re buying, 
and use your wallet like you would your 
ballot — be discerning, and choose what you 
genuinely believe is right. 


live together 


neighborhoods of disparate parts is the best 
solution. 

This should be a multi-layered approach 
involving all of the parties involved: the 
University, student organizations, students 
and their neighbors. 

The University should play an active role 
in improving community relations. One 
method to do that is to arrange regular 
meetings between student and community 
leaders. Student organizations can undergo 
community-building pursuits as well, while 
community organizations should reach out 
to students in turn. 


Neighborhood associations need to be | 


more open and welcome representatives 
from the neighboring fraternities and other 
student organizations. Neighbors’ first reac- 
tion to disruptive behavior should not be one 
of anger or animosity. 

Many neighbors end up jumping to issue 
a complaint or to call the police. These 
reactions are neither constructive nor do 
they foster dialogue. Building a communit 
can be addressed by individuals, as well. 


In ey ways, this is the most important 


method. 
Even simple bi-lateral communication 


can improve the situation. Sharing a beer or | 
lemonade with neighbors can go a far longer 
way to improving relations. We often tend to | 


separate our neighborhood into an arbitrary 
“as and them,” “ 
“the permanent and the visiting.” Instead 


we should strive to create one cohesive © 


community. 





The importance 


The recent study by the National 
Endowment for the Arts, “Reading at Risk,” 
provided some disturbing findings: The 
number of Americans who engage in literary 
reading has dropped in all education and 
socio-economic evela America’s culture of 
reading is suffering. Americans should be 
worried about this trend. 

_ Reading is important to any society. It 
creates a more analytical population that is 
willing to engage in meaningful discourse. 
When individuals can critically analyze 
society and culture, people as a whole 
benefit. As fewer people become engaged 
with literature, this integral part of our 
culture becomes lost to all but a handful of 
people. Essentially two cultures develop: one 
that reads and the one that does not. 

Reading magazines and watching TV are 
not the same as reading a book. Magazines 
offer a rather cold and insensitive look into 
facts. Many popular magazines lack sub- 
stance, ani tee even lack facts. The same 
goes for TV; watching TV is inherently a pas- 
sive pastime. One can sit and zone out at the 
TV for hours. Literature, on the other hand, 
allows the reader to explore sensibilities and 
abstract thought. It is a much more emotional 

medium, because it is art, and thus allows 
le to explore an important element of the 
iuman experience. In a lot of ways it offers an 
exploration of the self. Only understand- 
ing the self can an individual look outwards 
and understand the culture. Reading is cru- 
cial to being a curious person who constantly 


y 





of being literate 


questions and examines the world. 

Literature offers people myriad outlooks 
on life. A population that is engaged in ac- 
tive literary exploration becomes more aware 
of itself and its various viewpoints. With a 
more extensive literary culture, America can 
become a much more sentient society. This 
affects the quality of political and social dis- 
course. 

Due to the analytical quality of literar 
thought and its ability to increase self 
awareness and understanding, literature 
fosters a more educated, enriched and 
engaged Pop ae This is important for 
the health of our society. A Ponulace that 
has these characteristics will not only be 
more likely to engage in civic participation, 
but its puncpeaen will be of a higher 
quality. It would be interesting to look into a 
correlation between the decrease in literary 
participation to that of America’s declining 
civic participation. 

For all these reasons, it is a disturbing 
fact that the literary culture at Hopkins is so 
small. Understandably, many students have 
so much work that spending more time read- 
ing is discouraging. Vegging out in front of 
the TV becomes an attractive option for Hop- 
kins students. Still it is a shame. 

From stellar literature programs to the 
special collections of the MSE Library, 

opkins students have a wealth of literary 
resources at their fingertips. We encourage 
Hopkins students to explore these resources 
and participate in the adventure of reading. 


residents and students,” | 
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Spiritual Healing 
Has a Record of 
Success 


Dear Editor, 


As a member of the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, on University 
Parkway, I am grateful for your 
article about Christian Science 
in the Nov. 15 issue, the latest 
in a series of articles on faith 
communities near the Hopkins 
campus. We appreciate Farah 
Rahman taking the time to visit 
our spacious public Reading 
Room on the first floor of the 


Rotunda Shopping Mall and her 
sincere interest in learning about 
the Christian Science religion. 

As the article stated, spiritual 
healing is central to the practice 
of Christian Science, but the 
statement that “one cannot 
receive outside aid for sicknesses” 
is misleading. Healing that is 
purely spiritual does not include 
outside aid, but members of the 
church are always free to choose 
whatever form of treatment they 
wish; it is an individual decision. 

Those relying on_ spiritual 
healing often call on a Christian 
Science practitioner for prayerful 
treatment, but it is the patient 
who determines when _ healing 
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occurs. In some cases a doctor 
may verify that healing has taken 
place. Testimonies of healing 
that appear in church literature 
are verified by at least two other 
people familiar with the healing 
or who can vouch for the testifier, 

Individuals generally choose 
spiritual healing in Christian 
Science over conventional methods 
because of its record of success. 
Desire for a deeper understanding 
of God is no less important. 
Newcomers as well as church 
members turn to Spirit for healing 
not because of church dogma, but 
because they expect good results. 


—Susan Macfarlane 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered 
to the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 


| jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
| become property of the News-Letter and cannot be returned. The | 


| News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and } 
| clarity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone | 
| number of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. | 
| Groups, teams and other organizations may not submit letters, | 


| only individuals. The News-Letter reserves 
| number of letters printed. 
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Bringing some 
fear to 
Annapolis 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


A lot of people criticize America’s 
current two-party system, but I would 
like to address a much more disturbing 
beast: Maryland’s one-party rule, 

I'm not writing about one-party 
dominance; that would be fine. Govern- 
ments dominated by one party at least 
have some competition. Also, there is a 
minority opposition that has some rights 


and at least some way of checking the | 


ruling party. 

Take the Republican dominance of pol- 
itics from 2002 to 2006 or the Democratic 
dominance over the legislature for most 
of the time between 1932 and the Reagan 
Revolution. Now under both systems 
there was significant opposition mounted 
by the minority party, enabling some par- 
ticipation in governance and legislation. 
Also, during the same time there was a 


constant switch of party rule over the ex- | 
ecutive office. Since 1936 there have been | 


six Republican presidents and five Demo- 
cratic presidents. 

Such competition is seriously lacking 
in Maryland. Under the Constitution of 
1867, Maryland has had six Republican 
governors and 22 Democratic ones. Not 


only that, but since Gov. Spiro Agnew | 


left the mansion in 1969, the state’s last 
governor, Bob Ehrlich, was the first Re- 
publican in office. 

Now my Democratic friends would 
ask “What's wrong with that? It seems 
like Maryland has got it right.” The prob- 
lem is that for so long, Maryland has got 
it wrong. This is not to put blame on the 
Democratic party. What is my target is 
the persistently stagnant politics that 
dominate Maryland. 

This is not a healthy state. Take a walk 
around Baltimore, and you'll know what 


I’m talking about. Baltimore is even 
worse from having witnessed a turn- | 


over of power only twice since 1931. 


The problem is that there is no injec- | 


tion of new ideas. This does not have to 
come from a different party. Certainly it 


_ can surge from within. 


Ehrlich’s term was an exciting mo- 
ment for Maryland, not because he was 
Republican, but because he was a dif- 
ferent voice in Annapolis. For example, 
Ehrlich may have been unsuccessful in 
passing legislation in his push to cre- 
ate gambling slots at racetracks, which 
would then help fund education, but he 
did help spur debate on the issue and 
give it momentum. It didn’t help the Eh- 
tlich faced a Democratic-dominated leg- 
islature resistant to change. 

The problem with politicians is that 
once they are comfortable in office they 
try to oppose any threat to that comfort. 
Today the Maryland Democratic élite are 
sitting back in their plush, leather chairs, 
puffing a cigarette. The Ehrlich-Steele 
administration gave them a scare, but 
there was no comprehensive change in 
Maryland politics. 

Once Martin O’Malley, who achieved 
very little as mayor of Baltimore save for 
“Believe” signs and false crime statistics, 
took office, the élite, suchas Senate Presi- 
dent Miller and Speaker Busch, were able 
to release a deep sigh. Their man was in 
office again. And their woman, Mayor 
Sheila Dixon, has secured here position 
in Baltimore. 

So what is the solution to all of Mary- 
land’s ills? Another tax hike, thanks to 
O’Malley’s “skill” at calling an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly 
and pushing through the bill without 
much debate and with the opposition on 
its heels. Maryland’s income tax, which 
is traditionally less progressive than 
most, will now be meeting reform. Also 
an inherently regressive sales tax hike 
will serve as O’Malley’s generator of 
revenue. 

Maryland’s problems stem from its 
taxes, unions and poor governance driv- 
ing away businesses that could inject 
capital into the state economy. Reform 
is needed in Maryland schools, espe- 
cially those in Baltimore City and Gar- 
rett County. What Marylanders need is 
new ideas, not comfortable politicians. 
In democracies, politicians should be 
scared every minute of the day that they 
might lose their job. It makes them do a 
better job. : 

I have my doubts that people like Eh- 


_tlich, former Lt. Gov. Steele, State Senate © 


Majority Leader Brinkley or Democratic 
“mavericks” will mount a significant op- 
position that might scare the Maryland 
elite. And without fear in their hearts, 
I have my doubts that O’Malley, Busch, 
Miller or Dixon will do anything but 
preserve the status quo that has served 
them so well. | 





, Dylan Diggs is a senior political science ma- 
jor from Mount Airy, Md. He is the Opin- 
ions editor for the News-Letter. 
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Succumbing to the temptations of Black Friday 


By JACKIE HUANG 


“What are you going to buy?” asked 
my dad, wide-eyed after I told him I 
was planning to wake up at 4 a.m. on 
Friday. This was a question I had heard 
several times, mostly because I couldn't 
really give an answer sufficient enough 
to make him stop asking — and it 
didn’t seem to register in his brain that 
my pattern of not being able to answer 
was not going to change. So 1 mumbled 
again, “DVDs and stuff,” held my breath 
and went to sleep. I'd have a long day 
ahead of me. 

And indeed I did. More than seven 
hours were spent shopping, along with 
more than a $100 and nearly half a tank 
of gas. ; 

So what did I have to show for my 
efforts? Did I grab a great bargain deal 
on a cashmere sweater or an HDTV or 
| Guitar Hero III? Did I end up with a 
great story to go along with the huge 
gash in my arm from attacking the girl 
who was reaching for the same pair of 
leather gloves? In fact I didn’t. I didn’t 
end up buying a single thing that was on 
sale that day. 

Instead, I blew it all on boots. Boots 
that weren't on sale. I don’t know how 
| it happened, it was all really just a blur. 
| I vaguely remember walking into Nord- 
strom, seeing if they had any sale items 
(which they really didn’t), being lured 
toward the huge display of Uggs with 
a voice in the back of my head whisper- 
ing, “Do it! It’s cold in Baltimore!” Never 
| mind that I was in California at the time, 


tion was enough to prompt a salesman 


but the comfort of sheepskin in any loca- ° 


to ask me if I needed help. 
Apparently, I did. 

Are these onsale?” I asked. 
“No,” said the friendly sales- 
man named Mike. “But we 
just got a shipment in today 
— and they’re hot. They'll be 
gone by afternoon.” 

It was all I could do to 
resist. If you’ve never put 
on a pair of Uggs (genuine 
ones, by the way, not the 
knock-off Payless kind that 
replicates the mere style for 
who knows what reason), I 
know what you’re thinking: 
they are the Ugg-liest (ha!) 
things on Earth. I know 
because I also thought that 
for a good long while. And 
while they just might be 
(after Crocs), they feel like 
heaven on your feet and you 
never want to take them off. 
So I caved. 

“Do you have any in 
grey?” I asked, hoping I 
wouldn't regret the decision. “No, but 
we do have the crochet ones in grey,” 
Mike said, hoping that I would pay now 
and regret later, after I'd already worn 
them. 

Suddenly I remembered a pair I'd 
seen online when I was scouring the In- 
ternet for Black Friday deals: They were 
grey, crochet as he mentioned, but with 
wood buttons on the side and relative- 
ly cute (for Ugg Australia standards). I 
asked if he had them —I didn’t see them 
out on the display. He smiled, asked my 
shoe size and sprinted away. Literally 


AIT. 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 





sprinted. I was impressed. 

A moment later he returned with the 
boots, darting away to another customer 
before I could say “thank you.” No mat- 
ter — I was in love with them. 

It was painful knowing that I would 
soon be the proud owner of something 
Yd stood against for so long, but I had 
an excuse — function over fashion, for 
once! Cold weather demands warm 
footwear. So if I was going to face finals 
in Baltimore, I would need to keep my 
toes warm, though it worries me quite 
a bit that my fellow California residents | 
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were scrambling to get their own pairs 
of Uggs too. 

I reminded myself of this reassurance 
as I handed over the money and told my 
mom I'd bought something that wasn’t 
on sale. But I would have bought them 
anyway, right? Like Mike the Sprinter 
(as I have so affectionately named him) 
said, they’re hot. And Baltimore is oh-so- 
cold. 





Jackie Huang is a freshman biology major 


from Silicon Valley, Calif. 





As always, this holiday season is 
shaping up to play host to one of the 
most intense Wars on Christmas ever. 
Heathens, non-believers, complicit re- 
tailers, the treasonous ACLU and sym- 
pathizing Christians have all united in 
an effort to ban the coming Christ child 
and His holiday from bringing joy and 
cheer to Americans. | A 

Charlie Brown has announced he 
will not air a Christmas special this 
year; George Bailey, Bedford Falls, N.Y’s 
richest man, will wish Henry F. Potter 
a Happy Holiday on his way to jail for 
bank fraud. 

Everyone’s favorite pockmarked 
reindeer, Rudolph, will for the first 
time ever be guiding a brown UPS- 
sponsored sleigh to different house- 
holds and will be delivering quanti- 
ties of elf-made goods to middle-class 
households proportionate to how well 
Daddy did this year, all in the name of 
holiday cheer. 

Even the Abominable Snowman has 
decided to forgo his usual Christmas feast 
of roasted reindeer in favor of some non- 
denominational cold cuts this Dec. 24. 


Colin Ray is a Catholic, junior English ma- 
jor from Chardon, Ohio, a small town with 
seven different Christian churches and a 
“Holiday” Lighting Ceremony each year on 
Dec. 1. : 


By PHILIP CASTROVINCI 


Hopkins coined the term “residents,” 
as it was the first hospital to make its 
training doctors live at the hospital. 
(One hundred years later it would make 
its undergrads live at the library!). 

Hopkins also coined the term 
“rounds” to refer to when doctors would 
go on to visit their patients, because of 
the circular dome where the patient 
wards were located at the hospital. 
We have the first medical school that 
required an undergraduate education to 
attend, in order to attract true students 
and move away from quackery. 

Hopkins more or less invented, in 
combination with a whole long history of 
medicine from all over the world reach- 
ing back to the days of Hippocrates and 
Galen that I will glaze over ‘right here, 
the modern medical education. 

No one will deny the complexity that 
has arisen even in the last decade with 
more biomedical knowledge and tech- 
nology that can seemingly treat and 
cure all but the most pestilent of pests. 





The ranks of specialists and sub-special- 
ists have swelled in the past few decades 
and now physicians are gaining increas- 
ingly more degrees to keep up with even 
their own specialty. 

Hopkins has been an agent of change 
in medical education since the beginning 
and must be the catalyst of change for pre- 
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Colin Ray 
Secular Santa and holiday trees? 


Now the War on Christmas may lose 
some steam this year as battle lines will 
be drawn overseas for the first time. Since 
China has banned all regulations relat- 
ing to the production of toys, paint, food 
and human rights, a sizable battalion 
of Christmas Warriors will be diverted 
from the main defense position to mount 
a flank attack on the (godless ... and credi- 
tors to the United States) Chinese and 
their lax regulatory commissions. 

Special Christmas Forces will also 
soon be deployed to infiltrate America’s 
Consumer Products Safety Commission, 
which recently announced the adoption 
of Chinese-like quality standards in or- 
der to cut their budget pay for wars in 
the Middle East. 

Individual crusaders and generals 
will play a prominent role in this year’s 
War on Christmas. ; 

A notable Irishman, with a show on 
a popular news channel known for re- 
porting and allowing viewers to make 
their own judgments, will again marshal 
pro-Christmas troops only to see them 
mowed down by a technically superior, 
better funded force of politically-cor- 
rect-to-the-point-of-not-offending-non- 
Christians-who-many-in-this-country- 
are heathens. 

Early reports suggest that General 
William's troops expect to sustain high 
casualties and many bruised egos. 

A small faction of military historians 


medical education as well. The standard 
curriculum includes a year of chemistry, 
orgo chemistry, biology, physics, calculus 
and English (with corresponding labs). 

All of this is simply a waste of time. 
Indeed the curriculum is necessary as 
an introduction to the vast knowledge 
needed as only a base of medical educa- 
tion, but for a healthcare profession, it’s 
totally inadequate. 

The standard courses themselves are 
part of an antiquated curriculum that 
does not prepare the future physicians 
of the United States with the background 
needed to digest the rapidly expanding 
information. 

Calculus should be replaced with 
statistics (look at a medical journal and 
find the second fundamental theorem 
of calculus, then look for a two-sample 
T test). With this new era of “evidence- 
based medicine” those without a statisti- 
cal background might find themselves at 
a competitive disadvantage. 

A second semester of organic chemis- 
try? One semester is adequate for a phar- 
macology class. Hopkins should replace 
the second semester with biochemistry, 
essential when dealing with the new bio- 


tech discoveries. 


English? What about a communica- 
tions class that teaches the fundamentals 
of public speaking and presenting an ide 
effectively? ; 

As for biology, it’s a fine introductory 


s 


of the War on Christmas have suggested 
that the War is merely one battlefront in 
the wider Culture War that has been 
taking place in this country for some 
time. 

Indeed, they point out that the lead- 
ers on both sides are the same and that 
the standoffs that often result from skir- 
mishes, which are often brief, leave both 
sides claiming victory with no real blood 
being drawn. : 

Many Americans do not know which 
side to take in this debate, one that is 
clearly extremely important and front 
and center in the national dialogue in 
the absence of other potentially divisive 
issues, problems and campaigns. 

Belligerents on both sides of this ac- 
rimonious conflict are planning sneak 
attacks in order to subvert and win over 
normal Americans who frankly do not 
give a tootin’ turtledove about the con- 
flict. 

Reports have implicated Salvation 
Army bell ringers, Wal-Mart cashiers 
and pharmacists, and even John Mad- 
den as possible agents of the Christmas 
Crusaders, while Macy’s, Facebook and 
Jews have been denounced as those who 
simply want to wish others a Happy 
Holiday, or even a Happy Hanukkah. 

In any event, normal Americans 
should break out their plastic sheeting 
and duct tape and hang some Christmas 
or non-denominational holiday lighting 


class, though an advanced level of genet- 
ics, developmental biology, etc. might be 
preferable. 

The lack of knowledge about the U.S. 
healthcare system is alarming. Sure, the 
school teaches how proteins are formed 
and how electricity is conducted, but not 
how are doctors paid? What role does 
the federal government play in a doctor’s 
practice? Why are there access problems 
in the wealthiest country in the world? 
Why are there so many sick people in 
the poorest? 

I suppose I am a bit biased in this re- 
gard, being a public health major, but 
talk shop with physicians at dinner or 
at your next visit; their discussion will 
not focus around Diels Alder reactions 
and Ramaschandran plots, but Medicare 
reimbursements, patient compliance 
and acronyms. Why are these topics not 
covered in the premed curriculum but 
learned abrasively as these young physi- 
cians hit the ground running? 

Teamwork is noticeably absent from 
early education. Doctors are nearly re- 
quired to be autonomous thinkers but 
most decidedly must be team players. 
Nurses, technicians and administrators 
all factor in to patient care; the physi- 
cian just seems to be the quarterback 
at times. Learning to work effectively 
within a team will reduce medical errors 


_ and increase efficacy for treatment. With 


complex case management for patients 


and/or decorations and prepare for the 
worst. Poor places to seek shelter include 
Times Square in New York, Anbar proy- 
ince, large sections of the Bible Belt and, 
of course, Washington, D.C. Isolated 
pockets of resistance to both sides can be 
found in many major cities, but the fierc- 
est fighting is expected to come from 
suburban areas. 

The propaganda war is expected to 
be an important, if not deciding factor as 
leaders seek air time on major network 
television channels in order to further 
their, as they see them, just causes. 

Strategists for both sides are also 
planning how to deal with an absence of 
some 132,000 Americans who have been 
detained by work in foreign countries, 
as well as 3,878* who will never again 
be able to choose a side in the War on 
Christmas. 

Initial reports have suggested that 
leaders on either side do not actually 
care about these potential warriors in 
the Christmas Battle; this hopefully is 
not the case. Leaders on both sides can 
certainly not be accused of spending too 
much time on the issue at hand — en- 
suring that Christmas is universally cel- 
ebrated/marginalized like the hateful 
holiday it is. 

In any event, these Americans will 
go on with whatever it is they are doing 
while the real heroes fight it out in the 
trenches right here in the US of A. 





Hopkins should lead the way in premed education 


with multiple conditions, proper com- 
munication is essential. 

Working early on with nursing stu- 
dents and other allied health professionals 
would be ideal. BME students have design 
teams throughout their academic career 
where they learn to think “outside the 
box” and take on a mentor role, why not 
have the same for premed? A once-a-week 
seminar or workshop where students can 
learn about the intricacies of health care — 
from patient ethics to HMOs seems to be 
a good idea. When they eventually take 
on the medical field, they will have insight 
over their peers on how to best deal with 
these complicated questions that arise out- 
side of the exam room. 

These suggestions are a start. Hop- © 
kins has the resources to turn out bright 
students who are knowledgeable about 
health care before they step into the 
medical realm. 

Starting with curriculum and team- 
work seminars to start the mental juices 
flowing might be all that is needed to 
prepare a young physician early on to 
tackle some of the unanswered ques- 
tions in health care as well as medicine. 
Hopkins invented medical education for 
the 20th century: It can invent pre-medi- 
cal education for the 21st century. 


ee 


Philip Castrovinci is a senior public health 


major from Sarasota, Fla. 
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You Spoke...We Listened 


You told us you wanted more dinner options at Nolan’s... 


Introducing new weekly menu options at Nolan’s featuring a rotating 
selection of all-new entrée and side dish options including: 





BBQ St Louis Spare Ribs Chicken Pot Pie 

Neopolitan Pasta with Polpette (meatballs) Spinach Pie 

Linguini with Clam Sauce Roasted Loin of Pork 

Teryaki Salmon Chicken Cacciatore 

BBQ Chicken Meatloaf 

Sesame Citrus Tofu Honey Roasted Chicken 

BBQ Tofu Warm Potato Salad 

Penne and Sausage Green Pepper and Cabbage Slaw 
Pulled Chicken Tortillas Cumin Green Beans and Corn 
Homestyle Pot Roast with Gravy Red Beans and Rice 

Beef with Garlic and Soy Steamed Broccoli 


And a whole lot more!! | 
It’s a whole new world of menu options 


NOLAN 3 
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Witness Theater 
serves drama In 
bite-size portions 


By SARAH SABSHON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


It is difficult to categorize an evening 
of Witness Theater since the writing, the 
acting and the directing differ so greatly 

from play to play. The most recent show- 
F case was no exception. Featuring five 
plays, rather than the measly three pro- 
duced two months ago, Witness, it seems, 
tried to “make up” for unwilling writers 
the first time around. 

“The Fork” began the night with a 
high note. In a monologue piece about a 
young man recently ditched by his girl- 
friend at a restaurant, freshman Michael 
Alfier certainly shined as the appropri- 
ately cast awkward young man. Alfier 


Bites as on gave a credible performance. 
| | } | kd a7 The script itself was sweet and realis- 
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ALL PHOTOS BY JOHN KERNAN 


ae : > Sera =e = tic. Writer Erin Donohue, a junior, stuck to 
\ / | y | I wy . CN OSes Reaee fat Aen material that the entire audience could re- 
| aa | ke [ Oe | = ei) late to, creating an entertaining, well-writ- 
| | \ y | ia | wie o | oa be oe ten and humorous play. 
or 7 y y & | a oe | . 4 xX es | ra Sad Se ai In the first few moments of senior, Sal 


Gentile’s “Freudian Slip,” one cannot help 
es but chuckle. An incredibly creative prem- 
ise for a play, a man named Dave, played 
by Dave Haldane, is a Sigmund Freud im- 
personator who owns his own Sigmund 


i i aries | fo Freud impersonator agency. As he ex- 
ce iy zB a Ee <a, Ls =z 5 fos: | | fa | plains this to Chuck, a pathetic young man 
in. = 7 | | at bus stop, the play is light and delightful. 
| ie : a However, as Chuck begins to spill his guts 
{ © 2B y a4 over his recent breakup from an unfaith- 
ge ees ans ee ee att 


Sus ful girlfriend, the play drags a bit — junior 
Shawn McDonald seems a little flat and 
the dialogue is a little uninspired. 

However, soon McDonald breaks into a 


recollection of an incredibly bizarre dream 
in which he is a deer ina forest. The dream 
escalates into a ridiculous over-exaggera- 
tion in which Chuck, as the deer, obses- 


sively drinks from a feces-filled stream. 
Although entertaining at first, it seems 
Gentile got a little carried away. McDon- 


' ald, however, redeems himself through- 
out the dream scene in a much livelier and 
appropriately insane portrayal of Chuck. 

The role of Dave did not require an 


extraordinary performance, but Haldane 
did nothing to extend the character be- 


yond the basics. Gentile seems to have 
gi caught himself without a good way to 

bring the play to a close. As is, the ending 

is incredibly corny, as Chuck exclaims, 

. “You're not a Freud, you're a fraud!” and 
an admittance by Dave that he is indeed, 


nothing more than a fake. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 
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Suzanne Vega brings her soul to Rams Head 


On Tuesday, Dec. 4 Balti- 
more radio station 103.1 WRNR 
and Rams Head Live present 
Suzanne Vega live in concert. 
This will be the 10th show in 
the singer-songwriter’s month- 
long U.S. tour (following four 
months in Europe), after which 
she will be going international 
with stops planned in Singa- 
pore, Japan and Australia. 

Suzanne grew up in New 
York City, first embracing po- 
etry as her chosen method of 
artistic expression at the age of 
nine. Later, she studied modern 
dance at the New York High 
School of Performing Arts and 
English literature at Columbia 
University, making her return 
to poetry and songwriting dur- 
ing her college years. 

She began her career by play- 
ing ar venues in New York, 

collaborating with groups of 
fellow songwriters. 

After many failed attempts 
at creating a demo that would 
wow major record companies, 
Suzanne was signed to A&M 
Records in 1984. Her first, 

| self-titled album was released 
the following year, and it be- 
came a great success in both 
the United States and United 
Kingdom. 

While the sound of her music 
— a unique mix of alternative 
rock, pop and folk — has pro- 
gressed and changed through- 
out her career, Suzanne has 
never failed at injecting her 

| music with raw emotion. For 
this reason, her music has been 

| found extraordinarily relatable 
and has been received well by 
fans and critics alike. 














As she has said herself in the 
past, “I'm still very much ... won- 
dering how my music can connect 
with people. Can I put my vision 
into words? Do other people see 
what I see? There’s still a thrill 
about that for me.” 

Her songs reflect this inter- 
est, this desire to reach out to her 
listeners. Her listeners never feel 
as if she is trying to make them 
grasp her point: her listeners just 
do, and they enjoy the process of 
coming to understand it all the 
while. 

While she often experiments 
with the combination of sounds 
in new and _ interesting” ways 
(though her love and talent for 


guitar are almost always fea- 
tured) and the meaning behind 
her lyrics is almost always un- 
expected, her simple words and 
intriguing tone are reliable. 

Vega has dealt with such del- 
icate topics as child abuse, di- 
vorce and love but has never once 
turned herself into a political 
or narrow-minded songstress: 
She is a storyteller through and 
through and has said that she 
finds nothing “more boring than 
writing a song about” politics. 
Writing music and connecting 
with her listeners is what holds 
the thrill. 

She went on to say, “What I’d 
rather do is write about individ- 
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More than 20 years of music making under her belt, Vega continues her tour, with a new album in tow, here in Baltimore. | | 
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Campus events 
Thursday, Nov. 29 


4:00 p.m. The Cognitive Sci- 
ence of Religion: Moral Circles 
Paul Bloom, professor of psy- 
chology and linguistics at Yale, 
presents “Moral Circles,” his 
second of four lectures on the 
cognitive science of religion to 
be held in Remsen 1. 


4:00 p.m. — 5:30 p.m. Eighth An- 
nual Edward and Nancy Dodge 
Lecture. 

Dr. Robert Costanza, Gund pro- 
fessor of Ecological Economics 
and Director of the Gund Insti- 
tute for Ecological Economics at 
the University of Vermont, will 
-give a lecture called “Protecting 
the Commons” at the Eighth An- 
nual Edward and Nancy Dodge 
Lecture. Dr. Costanza’s research 
has focused on the interface be- 
tween ecological and economic 
systems. The lecture will be 
held in the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health in room W1214 of 
Sheldon Hall. 


Friday, Nov. 30 


8:00 p.m. Sirens A Cappella 
Concert 

The Sirens, JHU’s only all-female 
a cappella group, will perform 
in the Bloomberg Auditorium. 
‘Featured guest groups will in- 
clude NYU’s Mass Transit and 
Columbia’s Kingsmen. 


8:00 p.m. — 10:00 p.m. Five One- 
“Act Plays. 

(Fridays and Saturdays at 8 p.m., 
and Sundays at 2 p.m. through 
Dec. 8) Come watch the explora- 
tion of love, gender, friendship 
and the priesthood in five one- 
-act plays by five of today’s lead- 
‘ing playwrights: John Patrick 
Shanley, Cathy Celesia, Joe Pin- 
tauro, Jacquelyn Reingold and 
Bill Leavengood. All are direct- 
ed by Peg Denithorne with the 
actors of the University Theater. 
The series will be showing at 
the Merrick Barn on Homewood 
Campus 


Saturday, Dec. | 


8:00 p.m. — 10:00 p.m. Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra. 

‘Held in Shriver Hall and free for. 
‘Hopkins students ($8 for JHU 
faculty and staff), the Hopkins 


Symphony Orchestra will fea- 
ture Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
9 & Matthew Stofferahn world 
premiere with Jed Gaylin as the 
conductor. 


8 p.m. 24 Hour Theater Experi- 
ment Performances. 

Taking place at the Arellano 
Theater (under the Glass Pavil- 
ion, near Levering), this show is 
free for Hopkins students and 
showcases the performances re- 
sulting from Witness Theater’s 
24 Hour Theater Experiment in 
which writers and actors were 
given 24 hours to write, rehearse 
and stage one-act plays. 


Monday, Dec. 3 


12:00 p.m. — 1:15 p.m. Never 
Suck a Dead Man’s Hand. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
Women’s Network Presents 
Dana Kollmann, Crime Scene 
Investigator & Author of her new 
book, Never Suck a Dead Man's 
Hand. Dana Kollmann will auto- 
graph copies of her book, which 
will be on sale at the presenta- 
tion for $20, $5 off the bookstore 
price. The event will take place 
at the Bayview Medical Center 
in the Asthma & Allergy Center 
located at 4940 Eastern Ave. 


5:00 p.m. — 7:00 p.m. Home- 
wood by Candlelight. 
Decorated for the holidays with 
garlands and boxwood, Home- 
wood exudes a festive spirit 
that is best witnessed at the mu- 
seum’s annual Homewood by 
Candlelight open house. Rooms 
will be set for entertaining, the 
reception hall will be filled with 
the sounds of early American 
music performed by renowned 
artist David Hildebrand, and 
the Museum Shop will offer a 
wide variety of holiday gift-giv- 
ing ideas for people of all ages. 
The event will cost $6 for the 
public, and be free for members 
of the Homewood Museum. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4 


7:00 p.m. The Great Latke- 
Hamentasch Debate. 

Come to Mudd Hall for the 
Greatest Debate of all time: 
Which is superior, the latke 
or the hamentasch? With free 
food (decide for yourself with a 
taste of each) and performances 
by Ketzev and other student 
groups, this evening is one you 
won't want to miss, 





ual stories.” This is what Vega 
does, turning each one of those | 
personal stories into one of her 
own — her biggest success, how- | 


ever, is then turning her own sto- | 


ry into one every single fan can 
appreciate. 


Since her debut in the early | 


1980s, Vega has released nine 
studio albums. Her most recent, 


Beauty & Crime, was released in 
July 2007 by Blue Note Records | 


and is available in stores now. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. and 

for ticketing information, visit 

the Ram’s Head Live Web site 


at Iittp://ramsheadlive.com, or call | 


(410) 244-1131. 
— Lauren Carney 





Local events 
Thursday, Nov. 29 


5:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Mingle at 
the Mill. 

Holiday open house at the Clip- 
per Mill (2010 Clipper Park Road) 
with many features including 
glass blowing, sculpture sight- 
ings, painting sessions and met- 
alworking studios; drinks; and a 
fire pit. 


7:30 p.m. Amplify Film Series 
presents Hospital 

A showing of Frederick Wise- 
man’s documentary Hospital, 
along with Faces of Maryland’s 
Uninsured. Produced by Mega- 
phone Project for the Health 
Care for All! Coalition: A panel 
of health care policy experts, in- 
cluding the Health Care for-All! 
Coalition’s Glenn Schneider, 
leads a post-screening discus- 
sion. The screening will take 
place at the Creative Alliance at 
the Patterson (3134 Eastern Ave.) 


and will cost $8. 


Friday, Nov. 30 


9:00 p.m. Taxlo Dance Party 
with M.I.A and DJ Blaqstarr 
For $15, head to Sonar (407 E. 
Saratoga St.) for this week’s 
high-energy Taxlo featuring 
M.LA and DJ Blagstarr. Get 
a sneak peak of both artists’ 
sound on the Sonar Web site 
located at http://www.sonarbal- 
timore.com. 


Saturday, Dec. | 


7:30 p.m. The Dan Band w/ 
Landis Expandis and Map 
Space 

Ram’s Head Live hosts The Dan 
Band, a hilarious and yet still 
musically sound group based 
out of LA and created by co- 
median/actor Dan _ Finnerty. 
The band is largely known for 
its covers of originally female- 
performed pop songs, such as 
“Total Eclipse of the Heart” 
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| In a matter of months, 4- year-old Marla Olmstead had sold over $300,000 of 
| paintings. This film follows her controversial title as a child prodigy. 





My Kid Could Paint That 


Opening at the Charles Theater 
Friday, Nov. 30 
(410) 727-3456 or oe ‘/Iwww. ata is com for showtimes 
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performed in Old School, usu- 
ally with added obscenities and 
swearing. 


8 p.m. 20th Anniversary Guitar 
Gala Featuring the Aurora Gui- 
tar Quartet 

Noted by the Baltimore Sun as 
having “terrific control and 
sensitivity,” The Aurora Guitar 
Quartet, featuring Ronald Pearl, 

Lukasz Kuropaczewski, Meng 
Su and Yameng Wang, has per- 

formed at Carnegie Hall and the 
Kennedy Center. The group has 
also toured extensively in the 
U.S., Latin America and Asia. 
The performance will be $20 for 
BMA members and $25 for non- 
members. 


Sunday, Dec. 2 


11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Creative Alli- 
ance Merry Mart. 

Do your shopping for the gift- 
giving season with works from 
over 40 handpicked artists. With 
food, beverages and entertain- 
ment available as well, all at the 
Creative Alliance at the Patter- 
son, the Merry Mart is sure to 
ring in that holiday spirit (3134 
Eastern Ave.). 


7:00 p.m. doors. Little Brother, 
Evidence. 
The show at the Ottobar (2549 


N. Howard St.) will begin at 
8 p.m. and tickets can be pur- 
chased online at http://www. 
theottobar.com|/ 


7:30 p.m. Brand New w/ 
Thrice and mewithoutYou 
Held on the UMBC campus at 
the Retriever Activities Cen- 
ter (1000 Hilltop Circle), this 
show, which will cost you $28 
on the day of the show, is a 
great three-way set for lovers 
of this genre. Call Ticketmas- 
ter at (410) 547-SEAT for tick- 
eting information. 


Wednesday, Dee. 5 


2 p.m. Tour: Masterworks and 
Hidden Treasures: A Journey 
through the Collection. 
Head to the Baltimore Muse- 
um of Art this Wednesday for 
a free tour of “Masterworks 
and Hidden Treasures.” Visit 
the BMA website at http://www. 
artbma.org for registration in- 
formation. 


Got an event? 


Send details (time, location, 
short description) about future 
events to dana.covit@jhunews- 
letter.com by the Monday before 
the next issue. 








Exposure | 
By Conor Kevit 
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Intrepid arts editor 


By JOHN 


KE 
Arts & Ente: RNAN 


rtainment Editor 


* ae morning, I had only a 
is sue notion of who Jennifer 
: dea even was. By that night, 

police officer had cautioned me 
about Stalking. 

l awoke to the realization that, 
damn, I was supposed to take 
pictures of something for the 
News-Letter today. I read through 
my e-mail: He’s Just Not That Into 
You — a movie based on the book 
of the same name — was being 
shot in Mt. Vernon that day. In 
fact, that hour. | hopped quickly 
Over to the lower part of North 
Charles Street to see if there was 
anything left for me to photo- 
graph, Maybe also a passerby to 
pester about what I’d missed. 

I arrived to a scene of 
orchestrated chaos. Handymen 
were building a new facade 
for what was previously a Thai 
restaurant. The building was 
turning quickly into club Red 
Seven, apparently to be shot 
later that night. The cross streets 
were full of trucks holding all 
kinds of very expensive-looking 
equipment, none of which had 
any discernible purpose to me. 
After perusing for a few minutes, 
I figured I would strike up a 
conversation with the other guy 
there who was holding a camera. 

He was a professional photog- 
rapher, there for some unmen- 
tioned publication. He explained 
the basic gist of what was going 
on — there was a scene being 
shot in the restaurant on the cor- 
ner. Ben Affleck was in L.A. and 
Scarlett Johansson was not in that 
scene (shucks), but Jennifer Con- 
nelly has been spotted entering 
the building. 

I took up a post to the right of 
the entrance, figuring I'd hang 
out for a little while to please my 








Anne Enright 
The Gathering 
Grove Press 
Sept. 10, 2007 
272 pages 


By JOHNSON UKKEN 
For The News-Letter 


In The Gathering, the fourth 
novel by the relatively unknown 
Irish writer Anne Enright, three 
generations of an Irish family 
undergo a brutal, emotional up- 
heaval in the wake of the death of 
one of their own. 

Enright, known for previous 
works such as What Are You Like? 
and The Pleasure of Eliza Lynch, is 
an alumna of the creative writing 
program at Britain’s University of 
East Anglia, which has produced 
other such notable authors (and 
fellow Booker winners) as Kazuo 
Ishiguro and Jan McEwan. Her re- 
ceipt of the Booker Prize this year 
came as somewhat of a surprise 
since The Gathering was not num- 
bered among the frontrunners. 

However, what Enright lacks 
in popular fame, she makes up 
for in raw emotional and linger- 
ing prose. She writes with a casual 
eloquence that simultaneously 
disarms and antagonizes the 
reader. Her staccato sentences flit 
between faded memory and real- 
ity with the result of creating the 
very believable conscious of Ve- 
ronica Hegarty. Veronica proves 
to be so realistic that the reader is 
willing to brave through 260 pag- 

es attempting to comprehend her 
and the entire events of the plot 


that surround her. 

Veronica’s past is a sorrow- 
stricken blur. The out-of-work 
magazine writer is the daughter 
of a careless mother and the sixth 
of twelve children in a compli- 
cated family web. She is an un- 
happy homemaker who loves and 
despises her husband and fam- 
ily. Veronica spends her nights 
avoiding the sexual advances of 
her husband, wiling away the late 
hours drinking and spinning es- 
capist stories around her own life 
and past. In these fantasy tales, 
mostly devoted to Ada Merriman 
and Lambert Nugent, her grand- 
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Stars like Jennifer Connelly, Scarlett Johansson and Ginnifer Goodwin descended upon Fell’s Point, the set of their new movie. 


editors, then go home. My pho- 
tographer friend went to the oth- 
er side to talk to the owner of the 
restaurant. | waited patiently. 

With little fanfare, a host of 
handlers walked out of the build- 
ing, surrounding the surprising- 
ly petite Jennifer Connelly. Much 
to my surprise, she walked right 
over to the car where I was stand- 
ing. I reflexively began snapping 
photos of the A-lister at point- 
blank range, in true creepy-as- 
hell paparazzo style. 

Once the crew had pulled 
away, the other photographer 
walked over to me. 

“Did you get any?” he asked. 
He had been on the wrong side of 
the entrance for even a margin- 
ally usable shot. 

“Yeah, I think so,” I respond- 
ed. I showed him the shot I got 


— Book Review 


Pre GATHERING 





mother and her fictional grandfa- 
ther, Veronica writes the history 
of this couple and their romances. 
She writes these stories as a mani- 
festation of her desires to experi- 
ence love and serenity rather than 
the monotony and pain of her 
everyday life. Fusing fiction and 
reality, Veronica weaves together 
her ideal life. What she does not 
remember, she creates. 

Through her constant day- 
dreaming, Veronica builds an 
untrustworthy narrative that 
naturally becomes difficult to 
sympathize with. 

Veronica’s character does not 
give off a good impression — she 
isconstantly drinking and spends 
more time wallowing than trying 
to actually make a change. How- 
ever, as more of her life and fam- 
ily are revealed, the reader realiz- 
es that these entangled thoughts, 
these leaps of imagination are a 
coping mechanism for dealing 
with her troubled past. 

Her relationships with her 
family are of a love-hate nature. 
Each day of her life blisters with 
disillusion. Veronica is loathe to 
make love to her devoted hus- 
band, likening the one-sided 
experience to “quartering a 
chicken.” This is reflective of her 
disgust with men as a whole, an- 
other casualty of her past. To her 
men are instruments of pain, un- 
thinking and unfeeling. It seems 
abit counterintuitive, then, that at 
one point in the novel, she inflicts 
pain on herself just to overcome 
the numbness that pervades her 
life. 

She blazes through mis- 
matched, disorganized memo- 
ries, trying throughout the novel 
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of her profile as she was entering 
the car. I saw that he was jealous. 

“It’s a little dark,” he suggest- 
ed. We both knew that the con- 
trast and light levels could easily 
be adjusted. 

“Yeah. True.” I felt bad for him. 

Now that I had had a taste of 
victory, I needed more. I asked a 
crew member where they would 
be going next. “Fells Point, I 
think,” he responded. 

“Where, exactly?” 

“Just go to Fells Point and look 
for the circus.” He was right, of 
course. The outdoor set was bright- 
ly illuminated by floodlights, and 
dozens of the crew’s trucks filled 
the area. Bystanders crowded the 
area, trying to get a look. 

With my success, I started to 
get cocky. I parked nearby and 
strode confidently, camera in 
hand, toward the cameras. 

“Sir? Sir!” Foiled. “You can’t 
go past here. If you need to go 
through, please cross the street.” 

I circled the area, testing the 
boundaries every 50 feet or so. 
Finally, I set up shop — that is, 
put down my bag — next to a tree 
planter on which I could stand in 
order to get some clear shots of 
whatever the scene was. Picture, 
if you will, a scruffy 22-year-old 
standing on a planter, leaning 


| through the trees to get a clear 


shot at the actors. Clearly, I at- 
tracted some attention. 

“What are they filming? Who’s 
in the scene? What magazine are 


| you from?” I answered the same 


few questions dozens of times 
over the course of an hour or so, 
letting passersby believe I was a 
legitimate paparazzo. Eventually, I 


| built up the nerve to approach one 
| of the crew. I introduced myself to 


one of the fringe workers, who was 
pleading with the crowd to be qui- 
et. | quickly explained I was from 


a student newspaper to get on his | 
good side. I asked about the scene | 


being shot — who was that girl on 
the bench on whom all the cameras 
were focused? I had been speculat- 
ing with some of the crowd that it 
could be Ginnifer Goodwin. 


By SARAH ADDISON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


These days with news head- 
lines focused on “The War in 
Iraq,” “Terrorism” and “Al-Qa- 
eda” it is difficult for our gen- 
eration to feel connected to the 
Cold War, much less World War 
Il. While our parents spent their 
childhoods hiding under their 
desks in case of nuclear war and 
thinking about the effects of 
World War II on their daily lives, 
our adolescence has been framed 
by the economic boom of the 


| 1990s and the tragedy of 9/11. 


Today it is hard for us to imag- 
ine a world where wars were 


| fought by mass alliances of coun- 





tries and where there was a real 
fear that the United States would 
cease to exist. History textbooks 
tell us that World War II and the 


| Holocaust were tragic turning 


“T have no idea,” he said. “No- | 


body important.” I felt redeemed 
as a paparazzo: If this guy didn’t 
know, I couldn't be expected to, 
either. 

Later on, the crew moved back 
to Mt. Vernon for the club scene. 
I met up with the real photogra- 
phy team of the News-Letter, our 


and God knows what else tem- 
pered my delusions of paparazzo 
grandeur. 

Unfortunately for us, the entire 


points in history, and we try our 
best to appreciate that, but to us 
they seem to have happened ages 
ago. 

Hearts, the current play at Cen- 
terstage, achieves cohesion be- 
tween the worlds of World War II 
and post-Y2K, wherein we realize 
that 60 to 70 years ago is not quite 
as far back as we might think. 

Written by Willy Holtzman 
and based on the experiences of 
the playwright’s father, the story 
of Hearts revolves around the life 
of Donald Waldman, a Jewish kid 
from St. Louis, and his three card- 


| playing buddies who graduate 
photo editors, whose extra-fancy 
lenses and talk about histograms | 


block surrounding the club had | 


been closed off. As we pretended 


not to notice, we were approached | 


by a marginally friendly police- 
man. He explained that we were 


free to take photos from either | | 


side of the block — completely 
out of range — and warned us 
about “testing” him. Though dis- 
appointed, I felt validated by the 
fact that he thought we were ac- 
tual, for-real paparazzi. 

We circled the block, looking 
for an angle. We approached from 
the other side, seeing that a few 
other people has ventured up a 
bit on the other side of the block. 
We stood and waited, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the stars. 

“Perhaps you mistook my 
kindness for weakness,” I heard 
a voice say. Our policeman friend 
had returned. “If I have to take 


you in, you'll lose whatever's on | 


that camera.” 

Not knowing how serious he 
was about arresting student pho- 
tographers, we decided it would 
be best to leave. 





from high school in June of 1944 
as the U.S. begins invading the 
coast of France and jumps back 
and forth in time through a span 
of fifty years. Don and his close 
pals soon find themselves en- 
listed in the army and fighting in 
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battle, but Don suffers the effects 
of what he saw and did in Europe 
throughout the rest of his life. 

Don, played by Jordan Charney 
and his three best friends Ruby, 
Babe and Herbie, played by Vasili 
Bogazianos, Bill Cwikowski and 
Merwin Goldsmith respectively, 
recreate scenes that show their 
undying friendship and_ their 
group dynamic with each other, 
as well as the individual nature of 
their characters. At their weekly 
card games, the men sit comfort- 
ably — maybe too comfortably, 
since Herbie refuses to wear his 
pants when they play — at a table 
in the basement and exchange 
humorous banter. At first Don’s 
biting retorts expose his quick 
wit, but eventually the audience 
grasps the insecurity behind his 
complaining. In fact, the men al- 
most always avoid any mention 
of the violence and destruction 
they witnessed during the War, 
despite the fact that it played the 
most significant role in shaping 
their present lives. 

Besides depicting = Don’s 
friends, the three men also take 
turns playing all the other major 
characters in Don’s life, including 
his parents, his wife, his children 
and his grandchildren, in addi- 
tion to the non-familial roles of 
his redneck army drill sergeant, 
his companion in a foxhole in 
France, a German spy and Holo- 
caust victims. 

As Don narrates and all four 
men reenact the defining mo- 
ments in his life, it becomes ap- 
parent that Don’s attempts to live 
out the American Dream after 
the War are plagued with night- 
mares of his experiences from 
fighting in the Battle of the Bulge 
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Cwikowski, Charney, Goldsmith and Bogazianos star as old poker buddies in Hearts. 





Much Ado About Nothing delivers sensitivity and hilarity 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Some productions of Shake- 
speare’s comedies don’t muster 
a single laugh-out-loud moment. 
The Everyman Theatre’s current 
staging of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, however, contains dozens. 
This is something of a pleasant 
surprise, since the Bard’s script 
comes weighted with incongru- 
ous melodrama and a couple of 





almost unactable roles — which 
could easily have bogged down 
the company’s first foray into 
Shakespeare. Fortunately,  di- 
rector Vincent Lancisi and his 
troupe don’t leave their audience 
much time to worry over the fine 
points of the plot. What they pres- 
ent, instead, is a swiftly-moving 
gallery of sensitive characteriza- 
tions and contained, hilarious se- 
quences that, while not entirely 
mandated by the material, reveal 


COURTESY OF STAN BOROUH 
Jim Jack (Benedick) and Deborah Hazlett (Beatrice) star in Lancisi’s Much Ado About Nothing. 


the extent of comic invention that 
even Lancisi’s faithful spin on the 
play allows. 

Set in 17th-century Italy, this 
take on Much Ado About Nothing 
never tries to resonate with the 
way we live now. Lancisi’s work 
is informed mainly by a spirit of 
escape and repose, which renders 
the war of the sexes at the heart 
of the script lively, flippant and 
ultimately harmless. Ultimately, 
the production works mainly as 
a showcase of comic 
technique. Though 
Lancisi and his actors 
inject little ambiguity 
into their alternately 
sublime and _ prob- 
lematic material, they 
do present the script 
with a sense of spon- 
taneous celebration 
that, paradoxically, 
is founded on a keen 
dramatic discipline. 

When the play 
opens, the military 
forces under Don Pe- 
dro (Michael Kramer) 
have just arrived at 
the estate of Leonato 
(Carl Schurr) in Mes- 
sina. With the end of 
war, Claudio (Mat- 
thew Schleigh), one 
of the lords in Don 
Pedro’s company, is 
granted the hand of 
Leonato’s daughter 
Hero (Megan Ander- 


son) in marriage. Yet Don Pedro's 
brother, Don John (Jason Lott), ina 
bout of ill-justified villainy, engi- 
neers a ruse that would obliterate 
the relations between Hero and 
Claudio — and, in consequence, 
destroy Don Pedro's goodwill to- 
wards Leonato. All this unfolds 
amid masquerades and other 
set pieces, setting down tensions 
that only explode into the open 
during the play’s second half. 

However, the conflicts raging 
in the background make for more 
potent comedy. As Don John’s 
plot is set in motion, Claudio’s 
comrade in arms Benedick (Jim, 
Jack) and Hero’s cousin Beatrice 
(Deborah Hazlett) continue their 
long-lived mutual hatred. With 
the help of Don Pedro, the two 
young lovers contrive to lead 
their antagonistic friends into 
an improbable romance. In the 
meantime, responsibility for the 
estate’s security has been left to 
the discombobulated Constable 
Dogberry (Wil Love) and his as- 
sistant Verges (Vivienne Shub), 
who eventually cross paths 
with Don John’s henchmen and 
— as is common in Shakespear- 
ean comedies — countless other 
characters. 

According to the director, 
presenting one of Shakespeare's 
plays requires a “small army of 
specialized artists.” Much the 
same could be said of Lancisi’s 
equally-lavish production of Ri- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 
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The last moments of the play end 
with Chuck asking Dave to sell 
him some cocaine, a reference to 
an earlier comment about people 
Sigmund Freud” to sell 


asking 


them cocaine. Overall, although 
Gentile provides a promising be- 
ginning, the rest of the play falls 
short of total success 
Immediately before the 
intermission sophomore Kristen 
Calogero’s “The Checkup” 
featured another monologue 
piece by a young woman in a 
gynecologist’s office. Marla, 
while waiting for the doctor, goes 
into a discussion of the men who 
have traipsed through her life, 
beginning with (surprise!) an 
unfaithful boyfriend and leading 
to the ideal man of her dreams, 
the first boy she ever played 


with. Calogero does well to use 
the doctor’s office as a jumping- 
off point for the rest of the play. 
Calogero’s writing shined during 
the more day-drea my parts of the 
monologue. 


Junior Laura Gordon, who 
piayed Marla, certainly had 
great stage presence and a 
huge voice, perfect for the 


stage. However, at times, this 
personality overwhelmed the 
character. Just a little too bouncy, 
a little too smiley and sometimes 
inappropriately sexualized, 
Gordon’s acting made Marla’s 
character a little less sympathetic 
— it was no wonder that her 
boyfriend cheated on her! But 
like Calogero’s script, Gordon too 
was at her best during the more 
delicate, dream-like sections. 
After the intermission, junior 
Jessica Aloe’s “Postal Experiment” 
delved into a more philosophical 
realm, questioning the patterns 
that appear in everyday life. In an 
excellent performance by fresh- 
man Emma Brodie, Raleigh, the 
quirky protagonist (yet another!) 
breaks up with her boyfriend and 


in a mad dash to find 
meaning the world, 
decides to send off 
objects such as a 
hammer and a pack 
of crayons. While the 
concept behind AI- 
oe’s script was admi- 
rable and certainly 
thought-provoking, 
the mechanics of the 
play didn’t follow 
through. The char- 
acters of the mother 
and friend, Natalie, 
played by freshmen 
Rebecca McGivney 
and Remy Patrizio, 
respectively, were 
completely —_extra- 
neous and at times 
unbelievable. This 
was especially true 
for the character 
of Natalie. If she is 
supposedly the best 
friend of Raleigh, 
would she really be 
so committed to the 
boyfriend? Sopho- 
more Jack Berger, however, did a 
fine job of portraying the angry, 
confused and weary boyfriend 
himself, Ethan. 

What is it with student writers 
and using curse words? Exple- 
tives were flung about so care- 
lessly in “Postal Experiment” 
that it took away from the pow- 
erful underlying philosophical 
messages. Just because you can 
doesn’t mean you should. 

The final play of the evening 
was “Model Behavior” by ju- 
nior Christen Cromwell, a hi- 
larious if over-the-top satire on 
fame. Sophomore Caity Stuhan 
played Madison, a stereotype of 
the diva supermodel, with ease. 
Taking place in a raw-vegan-ul- 
tra-healthy restaurant, Madison 
meets a friend for lunch after be- 
ing approached by a crazed fan, 
played by a disturbingly accurate 
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Uriginal plays hit and miss at Witness show 


cee 


freshman, Derek Carey. Fresh- 
man Pierce Delahunt played the 
disgruntled waiter with quiet, 
and sometimes passive, aptitude. 
The real star of the show, how- 
ever, was senior Samantha Engel 
who played the role of Olivia, the 
jaded Hollywood friend, with 
perfection and excellent come- 
dic timing. From being angered 
by the lack of wine, to smoking 
a joint to planning a revenge plot 
against the paparazzo constantly 
snapping pictures, Engel elicited 
most of the laughter from the 
audience. Junior Rajiv Mallipudi 
also produced entertaining mo- 
ments as the acrobatic paparaz- 
zo, randomly running onstage 
and taking pictures of Madi- 
son in compromising positions. 
However, though the play was 
certainly hilarious, it quickly es- 
calated into an overly drawn-out 





Game Review 


Assassin's Creed 
UBI Soft 

XBox 360, PS3 
Nov. 13, 2007 


By ALASSANE SOUMARE 
For The News-Letter 


Take one part Middle Eastern 
politics, add a hint of science 
fiction, sprinkle on a pinch of 
a cocky and headstrong (yet 
efficient) assassin, let it reach a 
slow boil and you have a serving 
of Ubisoft Montreal’s most 
recent console cuisine offering, 
Assassin's Creed. 

Assassin's Creed puts. you in 
the shoes of Desmond Miles, an 
introverted bartender who is 
captured by a large corporation 
with the plight to look into his 
past by means of a device that 
can see into one’s ancestors’ 
memories through DNA. As you 
may have already guessed, one of 
Desmond's ancestors, Altair, is an 
assassin. Any further information 
on the story would be a major 
spoiler, but rest assured, there are 
enough twists embedded in the 
game to make your head spin. 

Ubisoft’s latest creation 
may very likely be the first real 
next-generation game console 
experience available to date. The 
game takes place in Europe and 
the Middle East circa 1191 during 
the Third Crusade. Everything 
from the accents in Damascus to 
the bustling markets in Jerusalem 
have been detailed to perfection. 
Every city you encounter as the 
main character, Altair, is living 

and breathing with dynamic 
non-playable characters (NPCs), 
so real you would imagine they 
were being controlled by someone 
in another location. The smallest 
details of the game, such as the 
way Altair’s sword bounces as he 
moves or the random drunkards 
that harass you make the world of 
Assassin's Creed incredibly real. 
The meat of the game has Al- 
tair entering a district in one of 
the game’s four cities (Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Acre and Masyaf) 
with absolutely no knowledge 
except for his target’s name, and 
it is up to you, the player, to find 
the information necessary to deal 
death to the wrongdoer. The in- 
vestigation consists of four sepa- 
rate tasks: climbing up minarets, 


cathedrals and other dizzying 
heights to get a view of the area, 
pick-pocketing certain individu- 
als for maps, soldier routes and 
things of the sort, interrogating 
key individuals for crucial infor- 
mation, and eavesdropping on 
conversations. There are numer- 
ous individuals for each task, 
and only after having completed 
at least four of these will Altair 
be permitted to go ahead and let 
the heads roll, so to speak. 

Apart from these four types of 
tasks there are plenty of side mis- 
sions littered around the cities, 
each with its own benefits. For 
example, saving a city’s citizens 
from corrupt soldiers and thugs 
will put Altair in the good graces 
of their family members who are 
(conveniently) rebels and help 
him escape from pursuers by ob- 
structing their paths. 

In addition to helping regular 
citizens, the player can rescue 
scholars, who in return for your 
valiance let you hide among 
them as they walk through the 
city, creating mobile camouflage. 
The scholars are in fact integral 
to Altair’s progression through 
the game. They are his most 
discrete means 


this title a stealth-action game. 
However, the stealth in this 
title is a long way from that of 
Ubisoft’s Splinter Cell franchise, 
where the government agent- 
main character, Sam _ Fisher, 
literally hugs walls.and must stay 
in the shadows to be as invisible 
as possible in order to complete 
his objectives. 

In Assassin's Creed, the best 
hiding spot is in plain sight. This 
means that blending in with the 
busy crowds is the best way to 
remain undetected, making the 
gameplay’s stealth feature more 
based on socially acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior rather 
than actual detectibility. An 
example of socially acceptable 
behavior is climbing a ladder to 
get to a high point. Scaling the 
side of a building to get to that 
same point will most likely attract 
the attention of guards or nearby 
citizens who may even alert a 
guard or might just call you a 
“fool.” However, most of the time 
you'll find yourself taking part in 
socially unacceptable behavior, or 
at least I was — way more fun. 

Graphically, Assassin’s 
Creed is above and beyond the 
competition, 





of entering each 
of the game’s 
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cities, seeing new meaning. 
that guards hi Anything inthe 
are at post in AS SAS S N S game that looks 


front of their 
entrances. 
Hidingamongst 
the scholars 
allows Altair 
to breeze past 
them. 

The actual 
assassinations 
have Altair 
Cate thy Hels nie. 
through the 
city in hot 
pursuit of the 
target until the climactic finale: 
placing a blade in their back like 
a hot knife in a stick of butter. The 
player has to do this nine times, 
so naturally, it gets somewhat 
repetitive. It would have been 
nice if the developers varied 
the tasks for each city because 
despite the fact that they look 
significantly different in every 
detail, you can’t help but feel like 
you've done it all before. 

As an assassin, Altair is 
expected to move on the road less 
traveled, including rooftops, back 
alleys and basically anywhere he 
can't be spotted, so it is fair to call 
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like it could be 
climbed can 
be. The game's 
textures and 
graphics, while 
beautiful and 
nice to look 
at, are totally 
necessary 
for _ effective 
gameplay. 
Climbing up 
to the highest 
point in a city 
in Assassin's Creed, you get a real 
sense of being there, and there’s 
honestly no more exhilarating 
feeling than jumping from a 
watch tower in the clouds into a 
soft (and conveniently) located 
patch of hay. 

Despite a few graphical 
glitches and some _ repetition 
in gameplay, all of Assassin’s 
Creed’s flaws are forgiven due 
to a suspenseful plot, lovable 
characters (and those you love 
to hate), and an overall gaming 
experience unlike anything else 
to date. Just one precaution: Don’t 
try this at home. 








ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY ASSISTANT 
Sophomore Shawn McDonald tells senior David Haldane about a strange dream in “Freudian Slip. 
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New Vibrations 


Alive 2007 
Daft Punk 
Virgin Records - 
Dec. 4, 2007 


Daft Punk is now wrapping 
up their wildly popular Alive 
2007 tour, praised by many 
critics as the best show of the 
year. Riding on the wave of its 
success, they have released a live 


| album of the Paris show — their 


first in the City of Light for a 
decade. ; 
Packaged with the album is a 


| 55-page booklet of photos from 


the tour, as well as an enhanced 
CD with the encore track as well 
as the “Harder, Better, Faster, 
Stronger” video. 

The album is reminiscent of 
the Coachella 2006 performance, 


| given to a similarly enthusias- 


Olivia and Madison beat up the | 


paparazzo. It seemed as though 
the in-your-face humor would 
never end. This felt especially 
true as “Model Behavior” was 
the last of the five plays. At that 
point, the audience was ready to 
call it quits. 

Witness needs to balance the 
number of plays it produces at 
once; however, the performances 
were enjoyable and it is always 
refreshing to see talented 
playwrights, actors and directors 
in sea of engineers and premeds. 
Despite some flawed moments, 
this round of Witness plays proved 
to be entertaining and original. 


tic crowd. Traditionally, Daft 
Punk introduces its concerts 
with the five famous notes from 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind. 
Though they followed this tra- 
dition during their Alive 2007 
tour, it didn’t make it onto the 
album. Perhaps they thought 


| it would be too reminiscent of 


the opening of their Coachella 
album. However, it would have 
been a fun Easter egg for those 


| fans who would recognize it in 


| the first place. 


| When Daft Punk puts on a 
| show, they pull out all the stops. 
| Opening for Daft Punk is nearly 
| impossible (as wase proved this 
| year). Their stage setup consists 
| of a giant pyramid, inside of 
which perch the two DJs, fully be- 
decked in their robot suits. And, 





of course, everything is covered 
in full-color LEDs. 

The listener, of course, can 
only look at the photo book and 
be jealous. However, the photos 
help give a sense of context to the 
show's living energy — not that 
the music doesn’t do a wonderful 
job on its own. 

Daft Punk remixed, rewrote, 
resampled and mashed together 
songs both new and old to create 
a 70-minute orgy of electronica 
and bass. 

It is difficult to pick out 
favorites from the album, as each 
“song” blends nicely into the 
next, and often there is no Way to 
really mark out where one song 
stops and another begins. The 
opener, mixing “Robot Rock” and 
“Oh Yeah,” begins with a clever 
synthesized Human vs. Robot 
“battle” between the DJs. 

Another crowd favorite was 
the unprintable changes to 
“Technologic,” which substituted 
many of the words for a much 
more colorful one. 

Every track, however, is a wor- 
thy mix of Daft Punk’s previous 
work. Those who say Daft Punk 
is getting tired need to hear this 
album. 


— John Kernan 





<< 
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| -chard Brinsley Sheridan’s The 


School for Scandal last winter — 


| although the earlier show’s loo- 


ny, claustrophobic atmosphere is 
little like the ample environment 
that set designer Daniel Ettinger 
has organized for Much Ado About 
Nothing. His simple sliding pan- 
els of foliage never pull attention 
away from the actors, and serve 
as clever props for Benedick and 
Beatrice during one stretch of 
physical comedy. 

But originality is seldom the 
Everyman rendition’s strong suit. 
For one thing, shades of Ken- 
neth Branagh’s film — already a 
thematically balanced and im- 
mensely satisfying version of 
Shakespeare's play — crop up in 
Kathleen Geldart’s costume de- 
sign and Roberta Gasbarre’s cho- 
reography. 

The individual actors, particu- 
larly the sparring leads, are given 
much more room for invention. 
After delivering two incisive per- 
formances at Everyman earlier this 
year, Hazlett confidently moves 
between Beatrice’s comic passages 
and moments of near-tragic emo- 
tion, while Jack offers a glib but 
likable turn — including some in- 
teraction with the audience. 

Hero and Claudio are, like 
so many of Shakespeare's lov- 
ers, thrown about by events be- 
yond their control. Anderson and 
Schleigh can’t help investing their 
characters with a profound and 
potentially tragic innocence, but 


Much Ado About Nothing 
delivers sensitivity, hilarity 


also achieve a few moments of gen- 
uine wit and mirth. Dogberry, in 
contrast, can and has been played 
using any of a number of person- 
alities. In Love’s hands, he out- 


does Hamlet's Polonius for pomp- | 


ous prolixity, speaking even the 
most bizarre lines with dimwitted 
pride. Shub’s Verges, who spends 
much of the action getting pushed 
about by her companion, is an un- 
expectedly hilarious foil — quiet, 
oblivious, absolutely wonderful. 

Wonderful, but tangential. On 
occasion, this Much Ado About 
Nothing works too hard to expose 
the fundamental mechanics of its 
story — and, when it does so, it 
nearly malfunctions. Whilemostof 
the cast’s nicer dramatis personae 
wear white, Lott’s brooding Don 
John and his hangers-on slink 
onto the stage decked out in pure 
black. Setting such clear sides and 
then clobbering an audience with 
such distinctions, usually does 
poor service to scripts as complex 
as Shakespeare's. Still, Lancisi’s 
entire production takes place in 
a world that is at once radically 
simplified and fundamentally 
reassuring. And oddly enough, 
this seemingly idyllic and reduc- 
tive treatment of Much Ado About 
Nothing is inhabited by characters 
who, beneath their mirth, remain 
incredibly nuanced. 


Much Ado About Nothing will 
be on stage at the Everyman Theatre 
through Dec. 16. Call (410)-752- 
2208 or visit www.everymanthe- 


atre.org for more information. 
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Megan Anderson, as Hero, and Matthew Schleigh, as Conrad, light up the stage. 





History and 
experience 


fuse in Hearts 
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and liberating Buchenwald, one 
of the Nazi concentration camps. 
One wartime secret of Don’s in 
particular is tip-toed around 
and then revealed in a moment 
of catharsis when, through use 
of the Internet, he connects 
with a survivor, or as he says, 
a “warrior.” He avoids sharing 
his remorse with anyone for de- 
cades, until his computer-savvy 
granddaughter forces him into 
the age of technology and inad- 
vertently makes him acknowl- 
edge the root of his crotchety 
existence. 

The minimalistic set in Hearts 
allow the three friends to trans- 
form realistically into Don’s oth- 
er close relations and back again 
into his best buddies, while they 
facilitate the alternation among 
scenes of battle, of the four pals 
playing hearts and of Don’s work 
and home life. 

The shifts in time and the 
movement of other characters 
around Don give the perfor- 
mance a very constructed and 
stage-conscious quality, but this 
is not a hindrance. 

Lasting a duration of an hour 
and 35 minutes with no inter- 
mission, Hearts feels very much 
like a storytelling rather than 
a play with a sense of urgency. 
Though its format might not be 
universally approved by critics, 
Holtzman’s creative approach is 
deliberate and it attains the de- 
sired effect of creating. a bridge 
between the past and the pres- 
ent. 

Hearts reworks the elements 
of World War II and the Holo- 
caust with which we already 
are familiar but with an origi- 
nal style and in such a way that 
Don's individual perspective 
shines through. We perceive 
that there still are living veter- 
ans of World War II, their sto- 
ries are just as important as ever | 
and these men who served are 
still afflicted by the atrocities of 
war. . Sis, 

At the end of the play, absolu- 
tion of guilt is not complete, Only 
through the person he speaks 
with in a chat room is Don able to 
learn that it is never too late to re- 
discover the humanity that binds 
us all. ; ety Ae 

Hearts will run through Dec. 
2. Call the Centerstage box office 
at (410)332-0033 or visit www. 
centerstage.org for more informa- 

tion. 
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Disney’s Enchanted 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


é eee a * see a movie on 
for? A erik ay a eh ah FoDk 
ens ughs, a little action 

you on the edge of your 
seat and a romantic side 
important ingredients i 
that audiences of all 
joy. Fortunately, Ench 
of this and more. 

Enchanted begins with 
cal Disney Princess tale. 
(Amy Adams) is trying to rec- 
reate the face of her true love 
from a dream with the help of 
her animal friends. Meanwhile, 
dashing Prince 
Marsden) hears her singing and 
falls instantly in love. However, 
before they can be married and 
get their “happily ever after,” 
Edward’s evil stepmother, Queen 
Narissa (Susan Sarandon), sends 
the hopeful princess-to-be to a 
place where there are no happy 
endings — New York City. 

Giselle struggles in the real 
world until she meets Robert 
Philip (Patrick Dempsey) and 
his daughter, Morgan (Rachel 
Covey). They take her in, and the 
magic begins. Robert and Mor- 
gan are confused when Giselle 
cuts up their curtains for clothes 
and calls on some New York City 
animals to do the housework. 
Meanwhile, Prince Edward 
comes after his future bride and 
brings with him the queen’s as- 
sistant, Nathaniel (Timothy 
Spall). The queen has given Na- 
thaniel three apples with which 
to kill Giselle. 

Enchanted was adorable in 
every way. It both mocked ani- 
mated Disney tales and created 
a unique story of its own. While 
Giselle seemed very unsuited 
for the real world, breaking out 
in song at random moments and 
calling animals to help her with 
household chores, she begins to 
teach Robert about expressing 
his feelings toward his girlfriend, 
Nancy (Idina Menzel), and en- 
courages his daughter not to give 
up on old fairy tales. In return, 
Robert tries to tell Giselle about 
life in the real world while won- 


are three 
namovie 
ages will en- 
1anted has all 


a typi- 
Giselle 


Edward (James 
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Amy Adams and Patrick Dempsey delight audiences with musical numbers in the sweet and lighthearted musical Enchanted. 


dering why strange people keep 
giving her free apples. 

Enchanted was refreshingly 
unique and a nice break from 
Disney’s latest line of sequels. It 
juxtaposes the real world with 
an animated fantasy world and 
shows the glory in each. At the 
same time, it implores the audi- 
ence never to give up on the fairy 
tales that keep people young. 

Amy Adams _ played an 
adorable Giselle. She was 
innocent, naive and likeable. Her 
voice was lovely and her songs 
were cute, but as she progressed 
in the movie, she adapted to the 
real world quite well. 

James Marsden was the perfect 
Disney prince. He was suave and 
charming — a little dense, but 
always with a song in his heart. 

Patrick Dempsey was a good 
cynical New Yorker, and Idina 


.Menzel was always good for a 


little comic relief at the right mo- 
ments. 

SusanSarandonwasdeliciously 
evil, perfectly malevolent and 
witty! She was the epitome of all 
Disney villains, but she played 
out her role with flare. 

Timothy Spall, after playing 
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moving forward 


Wormtail in the latest Harry 
Potter movies, seems to excel at 
playing the unappreciated evil 
minion, but even his character 
had the opportunity to surprise 
people in this movie. 

You may wonder how a movie 
that mocks itself and other films 
can possibly be unique? I asked 
myself the same question before 
seeing Enchanted. Somehow, they 
managed to do it. They made poi- 
sonous apples seem as though 
they were a clever plot twist, be- 
ing delivered caramel coated or in 
the form of martinis. They made 
New York City seem magical, 
with huge musical numbers that 
surprisingly didn’t seem unnatu- 
ral or forced. The animated ani- 
mals in the real world were ador- 
able, even if some were vermin, 
and they tried to make it seem 
unnatural — in the real world, do 
cockroaches clean bathtubs upon 
a humming maiden’s request? 
By making beloved classic tales 
seem unnatural, the makers of 
Enchanted created a clever, enjoy- 
able movie. 

Enchanted is suitable for all 
ages. Children will giggle at 
the chipmunk trying to speak 


in New York City and the dash- 
ing prince attacking a bus with 
a sword. Teenagers will get the 
songs stuck in their heads (I 
know I did) and won't leave the 
theater embarrassed at having 
seen a kids’ movie. The adult hu- 
mor goes unnoticed by the kids 
and there are impressive special 
effects that everyone will enjoy. 

The transitions from the ani- 
mated to real world were seam- 
less, and every actor did his part 
to add to the movie. While at 
times the corniness gets a little 
old, there is always a point to it. 
The apples, the animal friends 
and everything else taken from 
the animated Disney classics 
were all there to make Enchanted 
corny. But despite all the over- 
used references, the ending is 
still satisfying, even if you are 
expecting it. 

When you go to see Enchanted 
on a typical Friday night, pre- 
pare for typical Disney “aww” 
moments in addition to not-so- 
typical comical moments. If you 
think that a typical Disney “hap- 
pily ever after” isn’t plausible in 
the real world, then prepare to be 
enchanted. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
to describe the most complex of 
her relationships, that with her 
brother Liam. 

Liam is Veronica’s enigmatic 
older sibling, her emotional twin. 
His untimely death remains a 
mystery for much of the book 
which spends its pages tracing 
his self-destruction back to a sin- 
gle unspeakable incident during 
his childhood. The reader learns 
that Veronica has repressed what 
recollections she had about this 
incident, and only after Liam’s 


death does she undergo an in- 


trospection profound enough to 
realize the truth that had been 
staring at her down the hallways 


| of her memory. 






refreshes a tired genre The Gathering reveals 
vers the loss of innocence 


where Veronica’s sorrow comes 
to a head. She yearns to let out 
the secret she realizes that she 
has been keeping all these years, 
but she does not. Veronica is a 
woman who never really grew 
out of her childhood, out of its 
fancies, out of its fears. 

The plot and themes of the 
novel are hardly unique and ac- 
tually bear some strong resem- 
blances to those of other recent 
works such as lan McEwan’s 
Atonement, whose narrator is 
also taken with fictionalizing 
her memories in an attempt 
to heal the pain caused by her 
faulty recollections. 

In Colm Téibin’s The Blackwa- 
ter Lightship, the slow death of 








Liam lived the heroine’s 
his life with brother causes 
abandon and [She] is eet) impres- three genera- 
was the subject ~, f tions of women 
of conversa- SlOnISt who paints a to reevaluate 
tion more often ms their relation- 
than the con- portrait of a modern ships with each 
verser. He was woman defeated by other and with 
an alcoholic : : : their families. 
who drowned family, circumstances Finally, 


to death, but not 
in drink. His 
death was more 
of a cleansing 
release, an act of self-destruction 


and self. 


| so pure as to render him nearly 


blameless. It is his blameless- 
ness in part that contributes to 
Veronica's paralyzing inability to 
understand Liam. 

Throughout the novel, Veron- 


_ica also grapples with the per- 


sonalities of her other siblings, 
dwelling often on some of their 
defining and sometimes inexcus- 
able flaws. There is the suppos- 
edly psychotic Mossie, who has 


| turned into a model man with 


the “perfect” family; drunk and 


| promiscuous Kitty; the insuffer- 
| able holier-than-thou Bea; Ernest, 


the hypocritical priest; the mys- 
terious Alice; Ita, who is content 
to disappear behind her husband 
and the cheerful twins, Ivor and 
Jem. 

The Hegarty clan reunites, 
piece by piece, at Liam’s funeral 


the incident 

of abuse that 

damages lives 

irrevocably 
strongly resembles the plight of 
Estha and Rahel in Arundhati 
Roy’s The God of Small Things. De- 
spite the lack of originality, the 
pain of losing innocence and the 
destruction that pain can wreak 
are powerful themes in Enright’s 
novel, and understandably leave 
the strongest after-effects. 

The Gathering can be a difficult 
read, not for its grammatical so- 
phistication, but for the mess of 
lives that it describes. Enright 
is first and foremost an imprés- 
sionist who paints a portrait of 
a modern woman defeated by 
family, circumstances and self. 
Somewhere amidst the jumble 
of emotions and scenes that En- 
right presents there lies an ulti- 
mate evaluation of Veronica, but 
whether it is favorable is subjec- 
tive to each reader and his or her 
degree of sympathy. 
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Genetic mulation underlies mental retardation Hands-free cell phone gadget 
offers superior sound quality 


By BEN KALLMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Mental retardation was once 


only spoken of in hushed voices, 
usually suffused with pity and, 
in shame. Often, 
mentally retarded children were 


some cases, 
thought of as their parents’ di- 
vine punishment. 

Thankfully times have 
Mental retardation is 
now viewed as a dev elopmental 
disease, not as a manifestation of 
the gods’ wrath 


changed 


While several types of mental 
retardation appear to have envi- 
ronmental causes — for example, 
exposure to mercury — some of 
the more prevalent kinds, like 
Down syndrome, are caused by 
an abnormal genetic make-up. 

Recently Hopkins researchers, 
In conjunction with colleagues 
in the U.K., China and Australia, 
identified five different mutations 
of the same gene that appear to 
underlie one hereditary form 
of mental retardation, called X- 
linked mental retardation. 

As its name suggests, X-linked 
mental retardation (XLMR) is 
related to the X chromosome. The 
X chromosome is one of two sex 
chromosomes, the other being 
Y. Males possess one of each 
type, while females possess two 
Xs. Thus, every male gets his X 
chromosome from his mother. 

If a boy has a defective X chro- 
mosome from his mother, he 
doesn’t have one from his father 
to cancel out its negative effects. 
Indeed, one in 600 males has the 
disorder, a much higher rate than 
is found in females. 

Because other cases of gene- 
linked mental retardation are 
generally sporadic within fami- 
lies and not caused by mutations 
on a sex chromosome, research- 
ers have had a hard time pinning 
down exactly which genes are 
involved. 

XLMR, on the other hand, 
is passed from generation to 





Study finds herbicides in drinking water | 


By BARBARA HA 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Many chemicals are found in 
the drinking water consumed 
by people every day, including 
commonly used compounds like 
herbicides. Degradates, or deriva- 
tives of chemicals, can sometimes 
be especially toxic. A group at 
the Hopkins School of Engineer- 
ing analyzed the drinking water 
samples for evidence of herbi- 
cides and herbicide degradates. 

Chloroacetamide _ herbicide 
degenerates have posed a loom- 
ing threat to society for a long 
time. A fairly large concentration 
exists in the environment, they 
have the ability to resist many 
natural attacks that would other- 
wise filter them out of the water 
used to make drinking water, 
and they have the danger of pro- 
ducing toxins that are harmful to 
organisms. 

Chloroacetanilide herbicide 
degradates are currently on the 
United States EPA Contaminant 
Candidate List of chemicals that 
may be regulated in drinking 
water. Therefore, their functions 
and the extent of their resistance 
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This image of a cell's chromosomes, called a karyotype, shows the damaged end of 


generation in a predictable way 
and on a particular chromosome. 
This allowed researchers to focus 
on a single location — the X 
chromosome — in their search 
for genetic causes. 

Indeed, before the Hopkins 
study, 59 relatively common 
XLMR genes had already been 
identified. This, however, is only 
about half the number of genes 
researchers suspect contribute to 
XLMR. 

The remaining 100 genes are 
probably very rare, affecting only 
a handful of families and, even 
then, only a few individuals. 
Nonetheless, the Hopkins team 
appears to have found one. 

The gene, GRIA3, encodes 
AMPA receptors, some of the 
most important proteins in the 
human brain. AMPA receptors, 
found primarily at the junction 
between nerve cells, bind gluta- 


are of great interest to scientists 
and regulators of drinking wa- 
ter. 

Unfortunately there is a lim- 
ited amount of information avail- 
able on the concentration of neu- 
tral chloroacetamide degradates 
in groundwater and surface wa- 
ters. 

On the other hand, there is 
much published research on the 
concentration of ionic ethan sul- 
fonic acid (ESA) chloroacetamide 
degradates in water, although 
these herbicides have low toxic 
levels compared with neutral 
chloroacetamide herbicides. 

In this study, researchers in 
the Department of Geography 
and Environmental Engineering 
sought to find more detailed in- 
formation about the presence of 
neutral degradates in drinking 
water sources to aid regulators 
in deciding to remove, regulate 
or leave chloroacetanilide degra- 
dates from future versions of the 
Contaminant Candidate List. 

Twelve drinking water sourc- 
es were selected in five states lo- 
cated in the Midwestern United 
States because herbicides are 
mostly used by farmers in this 
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mate, the nervous system’s most 
common neurotransmitter. 

When bound, glutamate — 
read by the cell as an excitatory 
signal — causes an AMPA recep- 
tor’s shape to change, permitting 
the influx of millions of positively 
charged ions. This flow of electric 
charge eventually becomes self- 
propagating and gets transmit- 
ted to neighboring neurons. 

In essence, AMPA receptors 
produce a signal that can be read 
by every cell in the nervous sys- 
tem. A veritable mountain of new 
research has shown that changes 
in the interaction between gluta- 
mate and AMPA receptors is the 
basis for learning and memory 
on the cellular level. 

In the present study, the fortu- 
itous finding that one subject had 
a ten-fold reduction in the expres- 
sion of GRIA3 led the researchers 
to collect DNA samples from 400 


region. Residents of the region 
are theoretically at a greater risk 
of drinking contaminated water 
than the rest of the country. 

These samples were collected 
during two different seasons, the 
fall of 2003 and the spring of 2004. 
The fall sampling took place at a 
low point of herbicide use, while 
the spring samples were collect- 
ed at a time that coincided with 
the peak herbicide runoff from 
agricultural fields. 

Scientists looked at levels of 
a variety of herbicides and her- 
bicide derivatives including the 
commonly used products atra- 
zine and chloroacetamide. The 
popularity of these products has 
remained high since the last such 
survey, in 2001. 

Interestingly, chloroacetamide 
degradates were actually found 
in greater concentrations than 
the parent compound, chloro- 
acetamide, which could indicate 
that this herbicide decomposes 
more rapidly in water. 

In contrast, atrazine degra- 
dates were found at much lower 
concentrations, suggesting the 
parent herbicide is more stable. 
This finding could have effects 
on the long-term concentrations 
of herbicide residues. 

A detailed analysis of the col- 
lected data shows that atrazine 
dominates the concentration of 
herbicides in drinking water 
from the collected samples. 

It was also deduced that the av- 
erage concentration of herbicides 
plus degradates in the spring 
tend to give a more accurate rep- 
resentation of the herbicide usage 
patterns than do concentrations 
of the parent herbicide alone. 

Because the concentrations 
of chloroacetamide degradates 
were relatively low, although still 


unrelated males, all with XLMR. 


By DENNIS KO 


| News-Letter Staff Writer 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWIUPULEDU | 
the X chromosome linked to retardation. 


In one subject, the entire GRIA3 | 


gene was deleted. In four other 
individuals, the team _ identi- 
fied four distinct changes to the 
gene's code. 

Hypothesizing that each of 


these variants caused a deformity | 
in the AMPA receptor, the team | 


inserted the mutated DNA into 
a group of genetically “blank” 
kidney cells derived from hu- 
man embryos. One mutation 


produced 78 percent less AMPA | 
receptor than normal, while two | 


others rendered the receptor un- | 
| setis properly placed on your ear. 
These deficits, the researchers | 
| in your jawbone when you speak, 


able to let ions pass through. 


say, are due to the location of each 
mutation along the string of ami- 
no acids — the building blocks of 
a protein — that form the AMPA 
receptor. One mutation, for ex- 
ample, probably causes misshap- 
ing of the area where glutamate 
is thought to bind; another likely 
deforms the channel through 
which the positively charged 
ions pass. 

To bolster their findings, the 





team screened a group of 500 | 


normal males to see if they pos- 
sessed a deletion or any of the 
four mutations in GRIA3. None 
of them did. Nonetheless, the 
researchers cautioned that on a 
cellular level, defective AMPA 
receptors may not lead directly 
to mental retardation. 

Instead, a lack of functional 
AMPA receptors could indi- 
rectly change the how the brain 
gets wired during development. 
In future studies, the team ex- 
pects to use animal models of 
the AMPA mutations to settle 
the question. 





Since I’m from California, and 
the state of California is requir- 
ing the use of hands-free devices 
starting in July 2008 if you want 
to talk on your cell phone while 
driving, | thought 1 would review 
a headset model. (Incidentally, 
Maryland already has a law like 
this on the books.) 

The Aliph Jawbone Bluetooth 
Headset comes in three colors: 
red, silver and black. I have to say 
that this is one of the most aes- 
thetically pleasing headsets out 
on the market right now, with 
its rugged, yet simplistic design. 
The buttons are actually built-in 
on the surface of the headset, and 
there is only a small, unobtrusive 


| | LED light at the top of the head- 


set. 

The buttons are really easy 
to push, so it’s a big step above 
other headsets with tiny, hard- 
to-reach buttons. The downside | 
see to this is that there are only 
two physical buttons on the Jaw- 
bone, so each button handles a lot 
of commands. 

The earpiece comes with six 
different adapters, and for me, 
the headset is very comfortable 
to wear for long periods of time. 
It also has a snug fit, so it doesn’t 
wobble or flap on your ear like 
some of the other headsets out 
there. 

You might wonder, why the 
name Jawbone? The answer lies 
within a little white stub that 
rests on your jaw when the head- 


This headset detects movements 
and thus tells the headset to pick 


up your voice only when you're 
speaking. 


This feature allows the head- 
set to distinguish the speaker’s 
voice from background noise. In 
fact, when I called other people 
with the Jawbone headset paired 
to my iPhone, the other party 
couldn't tell that I was driving 
my car, had my radio was on and 
had my window rolled down. 

In terms of audio quality, 
this headset is rock solid and is 
among one of the best, if not the 
best, that I’ve owned. 

The Jawbone does use its own 
proprietary charger, meaning 
you have to carry yet another 
charger with you. Battery life 
was impressive; | got a almost 
two weeks’ use out of one full 
charge, when I was just using it 
for about two hours standby each 
day, with about a half-hour of 
talk time thrown in. 

A small gripe: I would like 
to see Aliph introduce a newer 
version of the Jawbone with a 
mini-USB port so it’s more user 
friendly. 

The major hurdle about this 
product is the price. Its retail 
price is $119.99, which is almost 
double the cost of most Bluetooth 
headsets on the market. Overall 
though, I think the high price is 
justified by its great audio qual- 
ity and its unique ability to can- 
cel out background noise. 


JAWBONE 


Be eS 


From: Aliph 


Price: $119.99 
Colors: Red, silver, black 


Grade: A- 
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The Aliph Jawbone has a sensor that turns on the microphone when the user speaks. 





Sticking with HIV therapy is hard for many 


By VRITIKA PRAKASH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


People infected with HIV need 
to stay on long-term treatment to 
keep virus levels low and delay 
the onset of AIDS. This often en- 
tails keeping track of several pills 
a day, possibly over a period of 
years. Ensuring that people stay 
on this regimen is a critical prob- 
lem in public health. 

A team at the Hopkins School 
of Public Health recently pub- 
lished a study on the factors that 
determine whether a patient will 
adhere to highly active antiretro- 
viral therapy (HAART) against 
HIV. 

A large group of male and 
female HIV-positive individu- 
als were followed over a 
period of five years. Dur- 
ing repeated interviews, 
participants were asked 
whether they had taken 
all of their prescribed 


men a decrease in adherence 
was related to clinical depres- 
sion, hospitalization, unemploy- 
ment and additional medications 
taken. For women, factors like al- 
cohol use, smoking and drug use 
played a large role. 

In contrast, individuals were 
more likely to follow their regi- 
mens if they used fewer drugs 
and only moderate alcohol. Wom- 
en were more affected by depres- 
sion and alcohol consumption 
than men. 

Only about a quarter of 
patients reported 100 percent 
adherence over five years. More 
individuals improved rather than 
decreased their adherence over 
time, possibly thanks toimproved 
education and monitoring over 


the course of the study. » 

The researchers also found 
that the rate of people with per- 
fect adherence to their prescrip- 
tions declined from 91 percent in 
1999 to 80 percent in 2003. 

The study has limitations. 
Self-reported behavior tends to 
be biased. Additionally the study 
does not take into account the 
socioeconomic factors that might 
affect an individual’s ability to 
afford medication. 

Still, the study did highlight 
factors that alter adherence to 
medication; there was a consid- 
erable difference in behavior be- 
tween sexes. Importantly, being 
prescribed extra medications de- 
creased adherence, 

One important consideration 
in this research is the 
spread of drug-resistant 
strains of the virus, which 
can be caused by improper 
use of HAART treatment. 


Improving people’s adher- 
ence to their anti-HIV ther- 
apies could help decrease 
the propagation of these 
resistant viruses. 

All of this information 
can help improve the treat- 
ment of HIV, allowing more 
people to succeed in their 
HAART protocols and re- 
‘sulting in decreased risk of | 

_ AIDS. The study’s findings © 
emphasize that behavioral 
factors are as important as 
the science behind drugs 
to combat a disease. 





pills, and they were also 
questioned on different 
factors in their lives that 
may have affected their 
behavior. 

The study looked at 
several factors that in- 
fluenced the increase or 
decrease of adherence to 
medication regimen. Men 
and women were ana- 
lyzed separately, and the 
researchers found several 
gender effects. COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.CHIVA.ORG.UK 

For instance, among Retrovir (AZT) is one of the most common HIV medications. 


larger than their parents’ con- 
centrations, and because these 
parent herbicide concentrations 
were considerably below mini- 
mum acceptable levels for drink- 
ing water, these chemicals might 
pose less of a threat than previ- 
ously assumed. 

Even if these herbicides are 
not concentrated enough to af- 
fect human health, these find- 
ings provide yet another striking 
demonstration of the extent of 
pollution in the many parts of the 
environment. 
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Bacterial “hb 


By SAM OHMER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


It turns out that some bacteria 
have more of a social life than 
the average Hopkins student! 


The benefit of these super- 
structures might not be imme- 
diately apparent, but Cho's team 
has studied Escherichia coli exten- 
sively in order to determine what 
advantages. the 
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lofilms” contribute to cell survival 


nutrients and waste are trans- 
ferred throughout the colony; 
the similarly oriented bacteria 
also allow more fluid cell migra- 
tion, preventing traffic jamming 


to speak, making it nearly impos- 
sible to study a single cell. 

The team modified this 
method by decreasing the 
depth of the study chambers, 


or a stampede- 
like problem in 


with amazing results. Cho and 


Bacteria display complic l 
his colleagues also devised a 


teractions that are 


ated in- superstrUce _—_—____ 
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sheet-like aggregates of bacteria 
that can be found in nature 
replicated in the laboratory. 

A Hopkins School of Engi- 
neering team led by HoJung Cho 
studied the patterns of formation 
of biofilms. The team hypothe- 
sized that bacteria gather in these 
impressive supercolonies to fight 
environmental adversity. 

When bacteria find themselves 
in adverse conditions, they often 
seek out protective shelters, as do 
many other endangered bacteria 
nearby. The collected bacteria 
arrange themselves into increas- 
ingly complex superstructures. 


and 


thatthebacteria 


ny, the better the flow 


throughout the 


: | colony. 

ine themselves . . The most 
ie OLwater. rients a 

up over time ater, nutrients unique part of 

in predictable and waste through it. the team’s re- 

patterns. This search, howev- 


conformity of 
orientation is 
more than just a simple game or 
compulsion to follow the leader; 
actually, by aligning themselves 
in parallel to each other and with 
the direction of the flow of water, 
the bacteria are increasing their 
chances of survival, 

That is because bacteria ori- 
ented comparably provide less 
flow blockage by which water, 


V—————— 


er, is the meth- 

od they have 
utilized. Previously, any means 
of studying these bacterial colo- 
nies were hampered at high cell 
concentrations. 

This was because the contain- 
ersin which scientists were trying 
to study the bacteria were quite 
deep relative to the size of the E. 
coli cells, and thus many bacteria 
could pile on top of each other, so 
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Brain changes explain untreatable OCD 


By ALICE WU 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


As much as the phrase “OCD” 
has pervaded our daily conver- 
sations, obsessive-compulsive 
disorder is very much a clinically 
significant psychiatric condition. 
The disease is characterized by 
high levels of anxiety, repetitive 
thoughts, impulses and behavior 
that can at times severely impact 
the routine life of its sufferers. 
OCD is found in about 2.5 per- 
cent of the population and up to 
3.1 percent in those with a college 
degree or higher. 

Among the treatment options 
available for OCD, selective sero- 
tonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs), 
the same drugs commonly used 
to treat depression, are used the 
most widely. However, about 20 
to 40 percent of all patients treat- 
ed did not respond to the medi- 
cations. 

In order to investigate the 
reason. behind 
failed = pharmaco- 
therapy treatments, 
researchers at the 
Hopkins School of 
Medicine’s Depart- 
ment of Radiology 
and _ Radiological 
Science and _ the 
Kennedy Krieger In- 
stitute’s Department 
of Behavioral Psy- 
chology used proton 
magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI) to 
compare the differ- 
ence in brain me- 
tabolism between 
OCD patients and 
healthy controls, 
and thereby identi- 
fy the causes of the 
unsuccessful _ treat- 
ments. 

The differences 
in brain metabo- 
lism among the 
subjects were com- 
pared by divid- 
ing the subjects 
into three groups: 
those 





well-treated with SSRI treat- 
ment (Rs), those who failed to 
respond to treatment (NR) and 
healthy controls. 

Three factors were considered 
in analyzing the data obtained 
with spectroscopic imaging: the 
ratios of the neurological mark- 
ers N-acetylaspartate(NAA)/ 
choline(Cho), NAA/creatine(Cr) 
and Cho/Cr. 

N-acetylaspartate is consid- 
ered to be the best and most spe- 
cific noninvasive neural marker 
and is valued for its reliability 
in diagnostic tests. Its levels are 
directly associated with the pres- 
ence of neurological diseases or 
conditions. Changes in choline 
levels serve as indicators for 


pathological conditions, since an 
increased level of this compound 
is associated with brain tumor, 
demyelination and 
tion. 

The thalamus and basal gan- 
glia, in both the left and right 


inflamma- 
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who were MAl imaging of the brain reveals metabolic changes associated with OCD. 


hemispheres, were the regions 
selected for analysis due to previ- 
ous research results, which indi- 
cated that pathological changes 
in OCD were evident in these 
regions of the brain. 

Results showed that among 
the three groups of patients, 
the NRs showed significantly 
lower levels of NAA/CR in the 
right basal ganglia overall, in- 
dicating decreased neuronal 
density, neuronal atrophy and 
decreased mitochondrial NAA 
synthesis. 

Increased levels of Cho have 
been found in patients with brain 
tumors, inflammation, demyelin- 
ation (the degeneration of nerve 
cells) and gliosis (accumulation 
of non-neural cells in areas of 
neuron loss). The same has been 
found in patients in the NR group 
of this study. 





These results show the rea- 
sons behind the lack of response 
in these patients to treatment, as 
OCD might have 
caused them to 
experience abnor- 
malities in myelin- 
ation or neural sig- 
nal transduction. 

The imag- 
ing showed that 
changes in NAA. 
and Cho were lim- 
ited to the right 
hemisphere, in 
concordance with 
previous stud- 
ies on the effects 
of neurosurgery, 
suggesting _ that 
OCD affects the 
right hemisphere 
primarily. 

The conclu- 
sions apply to the 
development of 
new treatments for 
OCD patients, es- 
pecially ones who 
responded poorly 
to SSRIs. They will 
shed light on the 
causes of OCD and 
possibly other dis- 
orders. 








Experts design scorecard for hospital satety 


By AYESHA AFZAL 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Thanks to government regu- 
lations, lobbying by patient ad- 
vocacy groups and fierce com- 
petition within the industry, 
healthcare providers across the 
United States are becoming in- 
creasingly sensitive to issues 
such as patient safety and patient 
satisfaction. 

Many hospitals and oversight 
organizations have created score- 
cards that are regularly updated 
to keep track of improvements 
and declines in these areas. A 
group of researchers at Hopkins 
set out to develop a framework to 
ensure that the scorecards them- 
selves contribute to maintaining 
a high level of patient care. 

Today's healthcare organiza- 
tions, particularly hospitals, view 
customer service as an important 
part of their mission of caring for 
patients, as well as a means to at- 
tract top doctors, charitable dona- 

tions and press attention for their 
institutions. 
To offer consistently positive 
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experiences for patients requires 
constant monitoring of perfor- 
mance in a wide variety of areas 
of the hospital, from the quality 
of medical and nursing care to 
hospitality services and building 
maintenance. 

Scorecards are intended to 
provide a comprehensive assess- 
ment of an institution’s strengths 
and weaknesses. Unfortunately 
many commonly used_score- 
cards fall short because they do 
not provide a rigorous scientific 
review and the results are some- 
times not directly applicable to 
patient care. 

To help rectify this situation, 
the Hopkins researchers said any 
scorecard should be evaluated 
on three simple questions: Are 
the results it provides important? 
Are the results valid (that is, 
accurate and reproducible)? Can 
the results be used to improve 
care for patients? 

In order to provide important 
and useful results, the analysts 
found that a scorecard needs to 
reflect the hospital’s goals. Dif- 
ferent scorecards place emphasis 


on different areas of patient care, 
and healthcare organizations se- 
lect a scorecard that matches the 
areas of importance to them. 

With respect to validity, the 
most important recommendation 
from the researchers was to 
select a scorecard designed to 
use sound evidence to support 
its findings. For instance, context 
is important: One should not 
assume that a problem in one 
part of the hospital is true on a 
different ward. 

One of the important goals of 
most scorecards is to measure 
patient safety. The researchers 
emphasize that scorecards should 
give understandable results that 
can be readily applied to improve 
safety practices in hospitals. 

The potential uses of a reliable 
scorecard in improving health 
care centers is huge. There is a 
great need to track progress in 
patient safety and other areas of 
patient care. Changing something 
as simple as a scorecard can 
allow a hospital to dramatically 
improve the way it cares for 
patients. 


By creating bacteria that dis- 
play a certain fluorescent gene, 
the team has been able not only 
to detect individual cells and 
evaluate their positions and 
movements but also to quantify 
the amount of nutrients, more 
specifically glucose, available 
to the colony because the glu- 
cose concentration is inversely 
related to the bioluminescence 
level. 

Via these ingenious methods, 
the team has been able to study 
E, coli like never before, shedding 
light onto the biofilm mystery. 

The team has found that, as 
the bacteria were moving to 
align themselves over time, bio- 
luminescence increased with de- 
creasing glucose availability, but 


that, after a certain peak period, | 


the luminescence began to fade, 


demonstrating how the increas- | 


ing organization levels allowed 
better flow of glucose and other 
nutrients throughout the colony. 

They also have discovered 
that bacterial “stampedes” are 
more common in larger cells, 


which explains why most:E. coli | 


cell lengths lie within a very lim- 
ited range. 

Furthermore, the team con- 
cludes that the organizational 
tendencies of E. coli have great 
consequences. The higher the 


level of organization in a colony, | 


the better the flow of water, nutri- 
ents and waste through it. 

This begs the question: If 
this colonization leads to better 
diffusion of other things such 
as nutrients and waste, might it 
not also facilitate intercellular 
signaling andcommunication? [fit 


does, more research must be done | 
to understand this phenomenon | 
| reflects light in a different direc- 


and its medical implications. 
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Comet Holmes streaking across the night sky. The comet's tail is mostly dust and ice. 


Nearby comet's dust cloud 
provides spectacular show 


By JEROME SIMONS 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


tion. The end result is a scattering 
of sunlight that makes the comet 
look like a disco ball. Each out- 
burst causes a temporary increase 
in the brightness of the comet as 
dust particles are ejected and set- 
tle back into the cloud. 

When Holmes was discovered 
eight years ago, it had almost no 
detectable dust cloud. Over time 
the dust cloud has grown, a pro- 
cess easily observable to astrono- 
mers by measuring the brightness 
of light reflected off the comet’s 
surface and dust cloud. 

Researchers at APL used the 
Hubble Space Telescope to take a 
new set of images of the comet, in 
hopes of measuring its size and 
geological activity. Eight years 
ago Holmes was about 2.1 miles 
in diameter, around the size of 
New York’s Central Park. Repeat- 
ed eruptions from the core have 
probably decreased the size of 
the comet. 


Spotting a comet near Earth is 
rare enough, but an unexpected 
event like a flare-up is even 
rarer — and more spectacular. 
When comet Holmes suddenly 
flashed brightly in the sky the 
night of October 23, scientists 
at the Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory led by Carey Lisse 
jumped on the opportunity to 
learn something about it. 

Holmes is a bow tie-shaped 
comet consisting of thick dust 
layers wrapped around an icy 
core. The dust cloud most likely 
arose from a series of outbursts 
of rocky material from the core. 
These outbursts are often trig- 
gered when the comet's orbit 
passes close to the Sun, which 
partially melts its core. 

Each dust particle in the cloud 
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Whatcha think? | How to use (and abuse) your JHU meal plan 


: Several ways to most successfully get your bang for your buck when confined to the required Hopkins meal plan on campus 
if you could change one thing about DRE ts ei ES 
Hopkins, what would it be? 


We've all had the uncomfort- 
ard . able situation of having a week 
and a half let in the semester and 
finding that we have a mere $3.12 
left to our meal plan to stretch us 
for the remaining 10 days and four 











By ROBERT ATTORRI a wonderful 
Kor The News-Letter start to a sex- 
ual harrass- 
ment suit, so 
chances are 
you won't 
run into a lot 
of resistance 
during your 








finals. Fortunately, this scenario exit). 
can be avoided with intelligent Breakfast 
; Pe bia! spending. Here are a few tips and remains the 
~~ COURTESY OF EMILY tI pointers to help you stretch those most effi- 
E dining dollars out. cient meal at 
Sete First of all, smuggle. Smug- FEFC. It costs 
One thing I would change about Hopkins is for it to have a gling is not only the trendy thing — the least, 
visual arts major/program. It’s a shame because JHU has the re- to do, it can turn one admission and calorie 
to FFC into a couple of days of for calorie, 


sources to make this happen, and I know a lot of JHU students 
who would want this. It’s too difficult to figure out how/when/ 
which classes to take at MICA, and the professors JHU has so far 
for the visual art classes are amazing. 






it’s probably 
the most you 
can eatin one 


eating. My personal record from 
freshman year was 11 hamburg- 
ers, boosted from what is now the 














— David Mieles ‘10 
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I wish Hopkins had a better storage system for over the sum- 
mer. The available plan they have now is overly expensive and 
makes it difficult for students to keep their things in Baltimore 
over the summer. If the school wants to attract students from all 
over the country and world, for people to leave their homes and 
come to JHU, they have to make storage less costly for those of us 
who already have the added costs of plane travel. 





1500 calories 
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changes very difficult. 
—Mike Rogers ‘11 
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It might be interesting to consider the ramifications of changing 
the extremely decentralized organization of the academic depart- 
ments and other institutions within the school. This form of orga- 
nization, in my limited experience, makes implementing positive 
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Use your J-card for a greater good: your gastronomical needs. 


there, especial- 
ly if you wash 
it down with 
soda. Thesugar 
coma will also 
help you sleep 
through your 
9 am. lecture. 
Ah | breakfast 
.. The gift that 
keeps on giv- 
ing. 
Additional- 
ly the cameras 
in the Charles 
Street Market 
are veritable 
scarecrows. 
While they 
may look like 
security  de- 
vices, your 
$45,000 tuition 
doesn’t cover 
the cost of real 
cameras. On a 
related note, a 
spacious win- 
ter jacket or 
trenchcoat is a 
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Man’s best friend: unusual and useful pets for dorms 


By RIP BUSSEY 
For The News-Letter 


Let’s be real: We would trade 
our roommates for a_ furry 
friend any day. But, as we all 
know, the Hop’s policy on pets 
is pretty unforgiving — appar- 
ently, even a goldfish can jeop- 
ardize the delicate cesspool that 
is the freshman dorm. But, just 
for a moment, let’s consider a 
hypothetical: Let’s say we were 
allowed a pet. Any pet. What 
would make the ideal dorm pet, 
and why? 

As an animal lover (and a 
guy with too much time on his 
hands), I have often consid- 
ered the question. Immediately, 
some obvious standards come to 
mind. Sure, a dog would be cool, 
but how useful is a dog? How 
useful is a chewed shoe or the 
tattered linens that come with a 
cat. No, I’m talking big picture 
here. Considering every aspect 
of the Hopkins experience, from 
the perspective of an under- 
classman, what creature would 
best allay the pains of matricu- 
lation? 

A bear. At least that’s my gut 
response. Taking a hint from a 
certain Kazhaki gentleman, I 
am tempted to claim that a bear 
would solve almost all of my 
dorm gripes. Specifically, the 
people. The suckiness of “com- 
munity housing” is derived 
from the former word, and, as 
a result of its presence, much is 
detracted from the quality of the 
latter. A bear would fix that. The 
whole roomie issue? Solved. 

Something tells me that the 
roommate transfer application 

will almost fill itself out when 
you show up with your new 
snarling mass of muscle and fur, 
liberally marinating the room 
in the saliva that freely drops 
from its jowls. No one will take 
your stuff anymore, either. Your 
forks will be free from the grips 
of the kid down the hall that al- 


your parrot’s memos, checking 
whether the chick down the hall 
wants you as hard as you think 
she does and perhaps stumbling 
upon the fact that everyone ex- 
cept for you is aware of your 
poor choice in footwear. 

College students are also no- 
toriously inconsiderate of sani- 
tation. The heart of the issue 
seems to lie within the lavatory 
— I don’t know about you, but 
I've yet to find a dorm bathroom 
that I was happy to come in con- 
tact with, or perceive with any 
other of my faculties, for that 
matter. Combined with the is- 
sue of time deficit, we Hopkins 
students tend to find ourselves 
leaving the washroom less desir- 
ably than when we went in. I’ve 
the solution: lemurs. While most 
claim that a monkey is the ulti- 
mate pet, they fail to consider 
the sanitation issues monkeys, 
too, bring to the table. Ever hear 
of a lemur in a diaper? Exactly. 
I’m not sure what exactly they 
do with their feces, but so long 
as the striped thing 
doesn’t fling it at 
me, I'm happy. Also, 
lemurs are working 
with an advantage: a 
prehensile tail. Sure, 
there are monkeys 
out there with the 
same asset but they 
sacrifice in the “cute” 
department. 

With a lemur 
in the bathroom, a 
world of luxurious 
opportunities pres- 
ents itself. Fellas, 
consider the ladies’ 
surprise when she 
is greeted by your 
adorable sidekick, 
generously raising a 
napkin with which 
to dry her hands, fol- 
lowed by a tiny cup 
of mouthwash. And 
ladies, imagine never 


ways seems utensil-challenged. 
Of course, one would have to 
deal with the whole “man-eat- 
ing” portion of a bear’s nature. 
I haven't really considered my 
fantasy to that extent, seeing 
how such careful consideration 
is usually the death of imagina- 
tion. 

Keeping practicality in mind, I 
gave my second creature a modi- 
cum of consideration. I mulled 
over my short time at Hopkins 
and reflected on the typical stu- 
dent’s lifestyle. What, I asked 
myself, could we do with more 
of? The response, swift, hit me 
with the same weight as that first 
failed midterm: time. We Blue 
Jays just can’t get’ enough of it, 
often forcing us to choose school- 
work over much more pressing 
appointments such as _ talking 
with friends, flirting (or com- 
municating with the opposite 
sex in general) and bathing. We 
shouldn't have to forgo a social 
life for success. 

Enter the parrot. 

Small, feathered and noble, 
the parrot is a highly utilitarian 
creature. Despite fame for their 
skill in oratory, parrots remain 
overlooked as the solution to 
social networking issues. Think 
about it: A student simply ob- 
tains a parrot and begins indoc- 
trinating it with phrases akin to 
what one may say in any given 
situation. In other words, one 
teaches his parrot to say “good 
times” or “shut the choice of ex- 
pletive up,” then releases it into 
the dorm to serve as his sub- 
stitute. No more accusations of 
antisocial tendencies when your 
parrot chimes in to every con- 
versation on the floor with an 
arbitrary “good times” or a “Sa- 
mantha, shut the hell up!” Also, © 
your parrot will pick up on note- 
worthy conversations; conversa- 
tions repeated enough times that 
the bird catches on. At the end of 
the day, just before you kick back 
with some orgo, you can review 


those seat droplets we guys so 
notoriously leave behind. When 
he’s not giving you dirty looks 
for your meager tips, your le- 
mur pal can strap a duster or a 
sponge to his tail and generally 
freshen up the place. With his 
supreme grasping capabilities, a 
lemur could also wield a can of 
air freshener. He could probably 
even be taught an ability that my 
suitemates have yet to master: 
the flushing of a toilet! 

Yes, with a lemur, your porce- 
lain throne would beam your re- 
flection. The carpet of hair would 
be swept, and stray Q-tips would 
find their way to the trash bin. 

Alas, our bonds with nature 
are severed by school policy. 
Until current rules are edited, 
our rooms are possessions (read: 
forks) will remain unguarded, 
our social lives will be left to 
flounder for air and our bath- 
rooms will continue to repulse. 
At this point, I’d even settle for a 
cat. But hey, there’s always room 
for another fern. 





Pa Er PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
again having to wipe Whille kitties may be cute, a bear makes a great guard. 


cold winter months in Baltimore. 

For the more morally in- 
clined, you can always find a 
sugar daddy/oblivious friend 
whose J-Card you can use to 
buy enough Lean Cuisine to 
last until the apocalypse. I guar- 
antee that there is at least one 
person on your floor who will 
have $300 left on their meal plan 
come Christmas. Find them and 
do what any self-respecting col- 
lege student would do: Pretend 
to be their friend long enough to 
swindle them blind. 

There is one surefire way to 


— Emily Li Mandri’09 Fresh Food Café. Hamburgers sitting. Pan- 
and hotdogs really are the ideal cakes with 
items to take with you; they can syrup, bagels 
be hidden in a variety of nooks with cream COURTESY OF ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY ASSISTANT 
and crannies on your person, cheese or Freshmen Sangwoo Ryu, Derek Tran, and Christine Lee eat at the Fresh Food Café for breakfast. 
and security certainly won't stop peanut  but- 
you on the way out (asking tosee ter, sausage ce 
the meat hidden in your pants is and eggs? You can hoover down wonderful investment for these save your dining dollars. No, not 


anorexia. State school. With those 
extra $40,000 a year, you can buy 
enough ramen to feed all the 
countries the United States has 
invaded in the past decade. With- 
out the highest-paid president 
in the nation and a staff replete 
with tenured bigshots, your state 
school surely has enough petty 
cash left over to muster up some- 
thing better than the Blue Jay Café 
or Nolan’s. Still, if you’d like to 
help out the dining halls, I'll leave 
you with the immortal words of 
Mathew Tully: Flush twice; it’s a 
long way to the cafeteria. 


Compiled by Stephen Reilly 


Now that the annual glutton-fest of Thanksgiving has passed, 
you probably aren’t squeezing into those jeans as easily as 
you did just a mere week or two ago. If you're in an emergen- 
cy need to start your New Year's resolution early, however, 
here are some good tracks to motivate you to slim down to. 


“Here We Go Again” by OK Go — Probably the best dancing abili- 
ties among all rock groups out there, OK Go knows how to keep 
people in shape, and they prove it by filming their music video for 
this song in one take ... on treadmills. Yes, after seeing the awesome- 
ness of this video, you'll want to get on one, or eight of them, at once. 


“Tick Tick Boom” by The Hives — When Nike released the brand of 
shoes that coordinated with your iPod to keep track of how many 
miles you ran, this song by The Hives was playing inthe background 
of the commercial, and with good reason. The drumbeat’s steady yet 
energetic while the guitar riffs help you pound away extra calories. 


“What a Feeling” by Peter Luts & Dominico — For all the guidos 
out there that still want to fit in their white capris, | recommend 
working out to this track. The steady techno beat and up-tempo 
dance groove allow for multiple fist pumps and floor stomps that'll 
burn the calories right off your waxed eyebrows. 


“Run to the Hills” by Iron Maiden— The title says it all. The thump- 
ing bass, the energetic lyrics, and everything else in-between of 
this frantic track should get you pumped to not run, but sprint up 
the hills as fast as you can. 


“Patiently Waiting” by 50 Cent — If you wonder how 50 survived 
nine gun shots, it’s probably because his abs deflected the bullets. 
In any case, this track will help channel your anger and your de- 
termination to become buff in the weight room. 


“Satisfaction” by Benny Benassi — This song is perfect for 
those who like to exercise on the dance floor and who hate ex- 
ercising without a partner. Whether you're dancing standing 
up or (dare I say?) horizontally, this bump and grind tune will 
get you wriggling into your pants (or out of them) in no time. 


“Through the Fire and Flames” by DragonForce — For the hard- 
core video-gamers out there who are unlikely to step in a gym 
anytime soon, give your fingers and wrists the ultimate work- 
out by attempting to beat this hyper-paced and chaotic song on 
Guitar Hero IL: Legends of Rock on expert difficulty. Even medium 
difficulty could make the semi-decent Guitar Hero shredder sweat 
at the palms, as it truly separates the gamers from the newbies. 


“Busy Child” by the Crystal Method — When you're in need of | 
a song to keep your heart rate low and your mind concentrated, 
play this track on your playlist. The industrial-techno groove 
song will keep you pacing along. If you need to maintain a p 
a really long time, then check out the Crystal Method’s 45-minute 
“Drive” compilation, put together for the Nike + iPod program. 
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Comicali 


by Joe Micali 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
No, you won't get an A in the class. 
Sorry but the professor just doesn’t 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 
Blue Moon is a cheap beer favorite 






~ Baltimore ~ 
































your Horoscope 















like you like that. 
sometime. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

One way to tell that you have bu- 
bonic plague is by the large, swol- 
len, black glands, “buboes” that 
emerge around your neck and 
armpits. 

Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Reads Street Tattoo Parlor is a 
fantastic place to show your love 
for your girlfriend, boyfriend or 
friendly TA. 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

The worst thing to do before an 
exam is to go to the library be- 
cause you'll just procrastinate. 
Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

Black socks are good for conserva- 
tive business dress. A halter top 
and pink hot pants might not get 
you the business you want. 
Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 

And just to stress my last point, 
stay away from the banana ham- 
mocks at your next office meet- 
ing. 





Try studying 








at CVP. It’s a little more dignified 
than Coors Light, but not much. 
Not at all. 


Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Jay, one half of the iconic duo, Jay 
and Silent Bob, was the more talk- 
ative of the two slackers. He was 
also known for his dope habit. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Because you can doesn’t mean 
you should. Like, because you can 
streak the quad doesn’t mean you 
should. Shirt back on, Bruce. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 22 - January 19) 
It was a dark and stormy night 
when your world changed forev- 
er. Too bad you were passed out in 
a drunken slumber. 

Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Isn’t that your mom over there? 
Wearing the tube top and cutoffs? 
Dude that’s totally her. Is she try- 
ing to get Mardi Gras beads or 
something? 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Funny, isn’t it how you pay 40,000 
a semester so the school can just 
walk all over you? 
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by Nate Min 


Thank you for your time. 
Please return to regularly 
scheduled programming. 


























All we wanted was a soil sample. 











Johns Hopkins Security Bulletin 


Nov. 12, 2007 at 5:45 p.m.: Off- 
campus unarmed street robbery. 
2900 block Saint Paul St. Four 
blocks southeast of campus. 

A graduate student walking 
south in the 2900 block Saint 
Paul St. while talking on a cell 
phone was approached by four 


the stomach as a third sus- 
pect took his cell phone and fled 
east on 29th Street. Description 
of Suspects: Black male, 14-16 
years, wearing a white tank 
top. 

Nov. 14, 2007 at 1:34 a.m.: Off- 
campus unarmed street robbery. 
3700 block Charles St. Three 
blocks northeast of campus. 

A really drunk frat dude 
was stumbling in the middle of 
the road, talking on his brand- 
new iPhone and simultaneously 
checking his Patek Philipe watch 
when he was approached by 
eighteen unknown males 24-72 
years old. Four of the suspects 
simply laughed. 

The student was lightly 
pushed over while accomplices 
gingerly removed the person- 
al effects from his girly-weak 

_grip. Then they all jumped into 

a black escalade and drove off. 
Description of Suspects: Black 
male, 24-72 years old, between 
47” and 6'8”, between 120 and 
480 pounds. He’s wearing Nikes. 
Get this man. 

Nov. 15, 2007 at 4:16 a.m.: Off- 
campus insult. 3400 N. Charles 


~ 


St., right next to the crosswalk. 
Some douchebag yelled exple- 
tives at several Hopkins students 
while driving by. Fortunately, 
no injuries resulted, although 
one junior reported feeling “re- 
ally f**kin’ pissed.” Description 
of Suspects: douchebag, 18-22 


peeled. 
Nov. 19, 2007 at 10:46 a.m.: On- 
campus attempted kidnapping. 


Mac Schwerin 
Let's Be Honest 


Gilman Hall, Rm 110, 46 feet from 
the center of campus. 

A senior female was leaving 
her Film & Media class when 
she noticed a black escalade fol- 
lowing her down the hallway. As 
the vehicle approached, a sus- 
pect stuck his head out the win- 
dow and asked the student if she 
wanted a lift. 

The student declined. Suspect 
became more aggressive, speed- 
ing up the car. The student es- 
caped by ducking into a Classics 
classroom. Description of Sus- 
pects: I dunno. He was probably 
wearing a shirt and pants. The 
pants might have been baggy. 
Get this man. 

Nov. 28, 2007 at 11:28 p.m:: 
Off-campus aggravated assault. 


& 


Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity, five 
blocks southwest of campus. 
Anna Dethy discovered her 
boyfriend of three months, Dan 
Maselli, hooking up with some 
hot sorority girl in the basement 
during a fraternity party. Dethy 
approached the unsuspecting 


unknown males 14-16 years years, wearing a Sox hat and one girl and slapped her. Bitch fight 

3 old. of those retarded “Busted Tees” ensued. Maselli and company 

i One of the suspects asked shirts. Probs from Loyola. We're watched and made bets. Sorority 

: the student “Hey, what’s up?” working onit. girl went down hard, and Dethy 
oa and then struck him on the side Nov. 17, 2007 at 9:13 p.m.: fled the scene. 

’ i of his head knocking him to the Off-campus armed robbery, She is currently wanted for 
re ground. Non-affiliate. We don’t really questioning. Description of Sus- 
a A second sus- give a sh*t. Something about a pects: white female, 5’6”, 127 
a pect struck the student in black Escalade. Keep your eyes pounds, pretty hot except for 


the smile. She shows too much 
gum. Not a good tooth-to-gum 
ratio. 

Personally, I'd do the sorority 
chick over her. Only now she’s all 
bruised and stuff. Gross. Better 
wait a month. Maybe I'll recom- 
mend some light surgery for her 
nose. Maybe a boob-job too. We'll 
see. Anyway, keep a lookout for 
Dethy. 

If you have any information 
regarding these incidents please 
call the Northern District Po- 
lice at (410) 396-2455 or Hopkins 
Campus Safety and Security at 
(410) 516-4600. 

Look do not argue with an 
armed robber and risk serious 
injury: Safety-wise, it is better to 
relinquish the property demand- 
ed. If you must leave the safety of 
campus, travel smart: Carry a gat 
‘of your own and roll with a large 
posse. 

Make snap-judgments about 
people you see to determine 
whether or not they will rape 
you. Avoid bitch-fights at all 
costs. Watch out for them esca- 
lades. Hopkins safety/security 
out. 
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By ASA BEAL 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins 
country program culminated its 
season in historic fashion on both 
the men’s and women’s sides at 
the NCAA Division III Champi- 
onships on Nov. 17. The women’s 
team led the way in what has 
been Hopkins’s best season ever 
with their 29th place finish at 
the national tournament. The 
men were paced by star runner 
and senior Patrick Brandon, who 
placed 86th in the country. 

Before this season neither the 
men nor women had ever quali- 
fied for the NCAA cross coun- 
try championships. The women 
qualified in style by placing third 
in their regional meet, which con- 
sisted of a field of very competi- 
tive teams. The women missed 
an automatic bid for nationals by 
one spot but were selected as an 
at-large bid for the NCAAs due to 
their success against a challeng- 
ing schedule of meets through- 
out the season. 

The men, unfortunately, did 
not qualify for nationals as a team. 
As a top-five finisher in their re- 
gion they were considered for an 
at-large bid but were not granted 
one and had to settle for and in- 
dividual bid for one of their cap- 
tains, Brandon. Brandon was the 
third individual qualifier but the 
only one for the Blue Jays. Bran- 
don’s running mate, senior James 
Bronson, got a leg cramp in the 
middle of the race, which slowed 
him considerably. The team gar- 
nered other honors with junior 
Geoff Nunns and freshman Steve 


cross 


Tobochnik placing along- 
side Brandon as all-region 
runners. 

“Our goal was to qual- 
ify as a team, but it’s hard 
to complain when every 
single guy got their PR. 
[personal record] that 
day,” Coach Bobby van 
Allen said. “Everything 
went well and we peaked 
right but that just shows 
how good our region is.” 

By qualifying for na- 
tionals, the women ac- 
complished something 
that had never been done 
in Blue Jay history. Reach- 
ing a new level of com- 
petition, however, came 
along with added pressure 
for the team. Only sophomore 
Laura Paulsen had been on the 
national stage previously, so the 
NCAA championships were a bit 
overwhelming for the team as a 
whole. 

“Aside from Laura [Paulsen] | 
don’t think any of us knew what to 
expect,” junior Emma Hiza said. 
“We were all really excited and 
enthusiastic, and we used that to 
overcome the intimidation.” 

The team traveled all the way 
up to Northfield, Minn. for the 
championships. The weather con- 
ditions surely played a role in the 
race. According to Paulsen, “It was 
snowing the morning of the race.” 

The team ended up with a 
29th-place finish, which can be 
credited to both the strength at 
the top of the women’s lineup 
and the depth of the entire squad. 
Paulsen paced the team with a 
39th-place finish, crossing the 








Schmidt, Rugani place at the - 
top of Oneonta Tournament 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
I was aggressive with him which 
was why the score was so high. 
He just got desperate, and I start- 
ed doing pretty well.” 

For junior 285-pounder Matt 
Rugani, the odds were not as fa- 
vorable. Rugani came into his 
junior season somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, after taking off his 
sophomore season, then suffering 
two narrow defeats in wrestle-offs 
for a starting position. However, 
the year off has proven to be more 
of a stimulant to Rugani’s success 
this season than a deterrent. 

“I think if anything [taking a 
year off] was a hugely positive 
move on my part,” Rugani said. 
“At the end of my freshman sea- 
son I wasn’t so sure that wres- 
tling was a commitment that I 
wanted to make. This year I’m 
much more enthusiastic, much 
more positive, and that’s translat- 
ed into being able to work harder. 
I've seen huge results from that 
in competition.” 

Rugani’s performance spoke 
for itself in Oneonta. Coming 
into the tournament unranked, 
Rugani won his first match 
against Tyler Jeffries of NYU by 
a score of 6-3, his second against 
fifth-ranked JT Petrillo of South- 
ern Maine 9-2, and his semi-fi- 
nal match against fourth-ranked 
Adam Abdelhamed of RIT by 
a score of 10-3 to make it to the 
finals round. Rugani fell to third- 
ranked Joe Murphy of SUNY 
Cortland in a tough 3-2 decision 
to take second place, but his ac- 
complishment is still remark- 
able. 

As a freshman, Rugani wres- 
tled in the 174-pound weight 
class. In his intermediary soph- 
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omore year, he hit the weight 
room with force, bumping up 
to the 285-pound division. As a 
result, Rugani faces an entirely 
new style of wrestling each time 
he steps on the mat. 


“T’ve had to adapt my style a | 


little bit,” Rugani said. “Guys at 
that weight are obviously a lot 
heavier and they throw their 
weight around a lot more, so I’ve 
had to adapt, because I’m on the 
smaller side of that weight class. 
It’s certainly been a good move 
and I’m adapting to it very well.” 

With new faces on the Hop- 
kins squad, the team looks to bea 
dominant force in the Centennial 
Conference this year. Compar- 
ing this year’s team to last year’s, 
Schmidt said, “This team’s been 
incredible. We don’t give up any 
weight classes like we have in the 
past. We're going to be a lot more 
competitive this year. I think we 
have a very legitimate shot at 
Conference Championships. The 
other teams in the conference 
should be absolutely worried 
about us coming in.” 

The team looks to carry on the 
momentum as they head back to 
Messiah College this weekend 
for the annual Petrofes Invita- 
tional. 

Regarding the upcoming tour- 
nament, Rugani said, “I think 
that the top priority is, first and 
foremost, everyone needs to stay 
on weight and stay healthy; go 
into the tournament feeling like 
they’re at 100 percent, ready to 
wrestle. I think in terms of heart, 
skill level and conditioning, that 
everyone has what it takes, and 
it’s really about how we perform 
mentally whether we're going to 
secure a top finish or not.” 





Heavyweight Vince Domestico fights off a double-leg in one of his Saturday matches. 
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Freshman Steven Tobochnik heads for the finish. 


finish line with a time of 22:23. 
Paulsen, who was mere seconds 
away from qualifying as an All- 
American, talked about her strat- 
egy running a 6K race. 

“You run the first two kilome- 
ters with your mind, the second 
two with your heart and the third 
two with your guts,” she said. 

Hopkins had great success at 
the NCAA championships over- 


W. b-ball can’t connect 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Despite an attempt to improve 
their record to 2-1, the Hopkins 
women’s basketball team suffered 
an 85-40 loss to the No. 11-ranked 


| Messiah College (3-0) on Tues- 


| but despite their of- 


' were no match for 


| Hopkins’s drive and 
| score on a consistent 


| start, 
| lied 


| game with a score 


all. Certainly the ladies made | 
history, and Brandon was the | 
first male Blue Jay since John | 
Robinson in 1991 to even qual- | 


ify for the NCAAs. Coach van 
Allen commented on the suc- 
cess of his teams on the national 
stage. 

“They all ran their hearts out,” 
he said. “I am also very happy 
with Pat [Brandon] being in the 
top 100.” For Brandon, the race 
was a tremendous end to a long 
running career at Hopkins. The 
team will graduate him and fel- 
low senior Bronson. 

The women’s team will return 
every single one of their top seven 
runners, which bodes well now 
that the Lady Jays have begun to 


day night in Grantham, Penn. 
The Lady Jays (1-2) 
put up a great fight, 


fensive effort, they 
were _out-played. 
Messiah played 


rough, and the Jays 


the Falcons’ ability 
to defend against 


basis. 

Right from the 
Messiah ral- 
to open the 


of 11-2 and didn’t 
let up very much. 
By halftime, Hop- 
kins trailed 53-17. 
The girls knew they 
had to fine-tune 
some early mis- 
takes and do what 
they could to close 
the gap between 
themselves and the 
Falcons. After half- 
time, the Jays man- 
aged to improve 
their shot percent- 
age and get some 
personal victories 
for the girls. Hop- 
kins hit its first shot 
coming out of the break as junior 


| forward Kristin Phillips nailed a 


establish themselves on the na- | 


tional scene. The women truly 
gelled as a team this year and hope 
that will carry over into 2008. 

“I think that the team cohe- 
sion was probably one of the big- 
gest reasons that we qualified 
this season,” Hiza said. “I hope 
and expect we will qualify for 
nationals next year.” 





three-pointer, but Messiah did 


| what they had been doing best: 


They answered with a pair of 
two-pointers that kept their mo- 


| mentum going for the rest of the 


game. Messiah shot 42.9 percent 
in the second half, compared to 
Hopkins 30.4 percent, and they 
claimed the 85-40 victory. 
Messiah had six players in 
double figures, which was led 
by senior guard Lauren Schurr. 
Schurr’s 19 tallies on the night 
made her stand out, while junior 
forward Silalie Shani contrib- 


and posted eight 


»d 14 points 
utes! 4 Messiah 


rebounds. Sophomore Messi 
guard Julie Henninger tied for 
the team rebound shots when she 
also posted eight. 

On the Hopkine side of the 
basketball, sophomore forward 
Monica Mitchell and senior 
forward Andrea Dodrill each 
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at Messiah 


thus far and is shooting 9-of-17, 
giving her a rate of 59,2 percent 
shots made from the floor, That 
number is the best field goal 
percentage in the Centennial 
Conference entering play this 
sast week. 

Phillips chimed in with in- 
sight about the start of the season 
and what this game 
will do to help Hop- 
kins improve, 

The Lady Jays 
looked to open their 
Conference sched- 
ule on Tuesday, 
Nov. 27, when they 
traveled to Frank- 
lin & Marshall for 
a 7 p.m. game in 
Lancaster, Penn. 
The team has high 
hopes and_ goals 
that they look to 
reach; every wom- 
an is in it together, 
and they plan on 
showing Franklin 
& Marshall what 
they’ve got. It’s go- 
ing to be a tough 
match-up, though. 
The Diplomats have 
a 3-0 start to the 
season after defeat- 
ing Haverford with 
a score of 69-41 in 
their Centennial 
opener on Nov. 20. 

Following the 
conference opener 
against Franklin 


ot? 








put nine points up on the score- 
board. Junior forward Kristin 
Phillips displayed a team-high 
six rebounds while Dodrill had 
five off the window. Phillips has 
also scored at least one point in 
the last 20 straight games. In 
terms of teamwork, the match 
against Messiah also had all 13 
girls on the court at some point 
during the game and everyone 
had at least three minutes of 
play time. In addition, fresh- 
man forward Lyndsay Burton 
is making the most of the start 
of her career for the Jays. Burton 
has appeared in all three games 
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Senior forward Andrea Dodrilll fights past a Falcon defender for a lay-up. 


& Marshall, the 
Lady Jays will then 
host Swarthmore 
at Homewood in the Goldfarb 
Gymnasium on Saturday, Dec. 3 
at 1 p.m. The Swarthmore Gar- 
net are 1-2 on the season, hav- 
ing lost their last two contests 
entering this past week’s play. 
When matched up side-by-side, 
the Jays hold a 20-9 advantage 
against Swarthmore in the all- 
time series between the two 
squads. Hopkins has won the 
last eight meetings. 

Junior captain Jenna Ber- 
ninger is hopeful for the game 
against Swarthmore. Teamwork 
seems to be the theme of this 


year’s squad. 





Water polo ends season in a rough patch with a 1-2 finish 


By MICHAEL SUMNER 
For The News-Letter 


Many coaches will advise 
athletes never to put any stock 
in rankings. No matter who’s 
ranked higher, the team that 
shows up to play is going to 
come away with the win. This, 
unfortunately, was the case for 
the Hopkins men’s water polo 
team as they entered the East- 
ern Champion- 
ships on Nov. 16. 
The Jays entered 
the tournament as 
the third seed but 
had to settle for a 
seventh-place fin- 
ish after two tough 
losses. 

The first oppo- 
nent for the Jays 


was the _ sixth- 
ranked Harvard 
Crimson. Nei- 


ther team would 
give up easily in 
a game that saw a 
total of four lead 
changes. Hopkins 
opened the game 
when junior Josh 
Kratz scored only 
1:18 into the game. 
However, the lead 
was short-lived as 
the Crimson re- 
sponded in kind 
with goals from 
Bret Voith and 
Spencer Livingston 
to take a 2-1 lead at 
the end of the first 


quarter. 
It was the Crim- 
son that struck 


first at the start of the second, 
taking a 3-1 lead after a goal 
from Livingston 21 seconds into 
the quarter. The Jays responded 
with a goal from Peter Davis at 
5:38. However, the half ended 
with the Crimson leading the 
Jays 5-2 after goals from Michael 
Byrd and Chris Ludwick. | 

It didn’t take the Jays long to 
tie the game after halftime, when 
senior Sean McCreery went on 
the offensive, netting three goals 


in three minutes. Chris Hem- 
merle gave the Jays the lead with 
a goal of his own. But the Crim- 
son responded with a goal from 
Voith with only 1:06 remaining, 
sending the two teams into the 
fourth quarter tied 6-6. 

Things would not go the Blue 
Jays’ way in the fourth, as Har- 
vard outscored them 3-1. Goals 
from Ludwick and two from 
Voith pushed the Jays back to a 


three-goal deficit. The Jays’ rally 
was cut short when they could 
only manage one more goal from 
Gertridge. 

In the next round of play, the 
Hopkins men fought for a chance 
to move on in search of a third- 
place finish. In their way stood 
the Bucknell Bison, a team that 
has been a thorn in the side of the 
Jays all season. A new game saw 
the same old result as the Bison 
defeated the Jays for the third 


time this season. 

At first it seemed as if the Jays 
would avenge their earlier loss- 
es, with a goal from Davis just 22 
seconds into the game. But the 
Bison quickly responded with a 
goal only 17 seconds later. While 
it was the Jays’ McCreery who 
managed to break the deadlock, 
finding the net with 5:36 to play, 
the Bison roared back with three 
goals over the next four minutes. 





The two sides went on to trade 
goals as the half ended with the 
score at 5-3, 

Bucknell scored first in the 
second half with two quick 
goals, giving them a 7-3 lead, 
but the quarter ended at 7-5 with 
timely goals from McCreery and 
Hemmerle. 

The Jays pulled within one 
in the third quarter, following a 
goal from Mark Masterson. But 
the Bison regained their two-goal 


. 
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Sophomore utility player Peter Davis reaches up to smack down an opponent's pass in this weekend's lona match-up. 


Hopkins took the water against Harvard, Bucknell and Iona in the Eastern Championships, hosted by Harvard, this weekend 


lead by the end of the third. In the 
fourth quarter, Hemmerle once 
again brought the Jays within a 
goal of the Bison, but the oppo- 
sition dominated the rest of the 
quarter. The match ended with 
the Bison running up the score to 
11-8, sending the seventh/eighth 
place Jays to a match against 
Iona. 

The Jays finished the tourna- 
ment with a win over Iona 9-6, 
good enough for 
seventh place 
in the tourna- 
ment. While 
they would have 
hoped for better, 
the victory al- 
lowed the team’s 
five seniors to 
close out their 
careers with a 
victory. Among 
the seniors 
from this year, 
Sean McCreery 
stands out as 
the most deco- 
rated. A two- 
time Division- 
III Player of the 
Year, he also led 
the team with 
93 “goals this 
season and fin- 
ished his career 
with a total of 
310 goals, plac- 
ing him fourth 
for career goals 
in Hopkins’s 
history. McCre- 
~=2j ery also holds 
three of the top 
four single sea- 
son goal totals 
in Hopkins’s history, 

The Blue Jays are already 
looking toward next year’s sea- 
son, when junior Peter Davis 
will more than likely emerge as a 
team leader, after being named to 
the year’s CWPA All-South Team 
with McCreery. The always- 
strong Blue Jays will press on to- 
ward a championship next year 
under Coach Ted Bresnahan in 
his 18th season as the Jays’ head 
coach. 
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ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 


PETER DAVIS AND SEAN MCCREERY, WATER POLO 








McCreery and Davis stronger than two pairs of bull biceps 


By MIKE YUAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


This week’s athletes of the 
week are senior Sean Mc- 
Creery and junior Peter 
Davis of the Hopkins water 
polo team. This year the duo 
led the Jays to the program's 
best finish in school history, 
earning runner-up hon- 
ors at the Collegiate Water 
Polo Association’s South- 
ern Championships. The 
second-place finish was the 
best for any DIII water polo 
program in the history of 
the tournament, } 

Their season, however, 
was cut short at the CWPA 
Eastern Championships, 
where the No. 20-ranked Jays fin- 
ished seventh in the tournament, 
edging out Iona in the final game 
9-6. Davis had a hat trick to lead 
the team in scoring on the day, 
while McCreery contributed two 
goals of his own. 

Davis, an economics major 
from Greenwich, Conn., ended 
the season with 56 goals, good for 
second on the squad only to Mc- 
Creery’s 93 goals. Their play has 
earned McCreery his third and 
Davis his first CWPA All-South 
Team Honors. 

“It’s pretty cool,” Davis said. 
“The southern conference is full 
of great players. It’s an honor 
to be chosen for the All-South 
team.” 

In addition to All-South Hon- 
ors, McCreery was named to the 
All-Eastern Tournament Team. 

Davis currently ranks seventh 
all-time in career goals here at 
Hopkins with 166. He had a ca- 





reer high of 68 goals last season, 
helping him to second-team All- 
American status. 

McCreery, a public health 








major who is also pursuing a 
minor in entrepreneurship and 
management, ended his colle- 
giate career with 310 goals for 
the Jays, fourth all-time in the 
program’s history. He leaves 
Hopkins with three of the top 
four single-season goal totals 
in Hopkins history as well. The 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. native has 
helped the Jays earn three DIII 
Eastern Championships and 
compile a record of 73-53 in his 
four years here. 

Out of the pool, McCreery 
enjoys playing basketball and 
following his hometown Golden 
State Warriors. He considers the 
relationships he’s made at Hop- 
kins as his biggest asset. 

“My current relationship with 
my girlfriend and the closeness 
of the water polo team are things 
that I cherish.” 

Davis has come a long way 
since his early start in the sport 


at the age of eight. His talent 
quickly outgrew the pool at the 
Riverside Yacht Club and spread 
to Greenwich High School. As a 
senior, Davis led his team to a 35- 
2-1 record and a first place finish 
at Easterns. His play earned him 
first team All-American honors. 
His outstanding high school 
play has earned him a starting 
spot on the team since his fresh- 
man year. 

Davis is a simple man. In and 
out of the pool, he sticks to a 
tried-and-true routine. In terms 
of pre-game rituals, he just en- 
joys focusing in while listening 
to his iPod. In his more spon- 
taneous moments, he enjoys 
playing tennis and going to the 
beach. ; 

However, this simple man has 
big plans for the team’s future. 

“I’m ready to lead the team 
to another successful season. 
We have a very talented group 
of guys that are ready to prove 
themselves,” Davis said. 

Upon being asked about how 
the team will fare without Mc- 
Creery next season, Davis con- 
fidently responded, “our team 
graduates a number of solid con- 
tributors. However, I think that 
we have some young guys that 
have the potential to step up and 
play big roles on the team next 
year.” 

McCreery agrees that the tal- 
ent is there. 

“The junior class is full o 
very talented players that will 
step up and fill the void that our | 
senior class has left. Peter Davis 
and Josh Kratz are very talented 
offensively, whereas Alex Bond 
will anchor the defense. All of | 





Polster seals second win for m. basketball 


ee 
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stats are down, and they need to 
have a little more patience — es- 
pecially with our inexperience 
up front. But I couldn’t ask for 
two better leaders. They are keys 
to this team and show a lot of ma- 
turity.” 

The second tournament in 
which the Jays participated was 
the Provident Bank Pride of 
Maryland Tournament. The Blue 
Jays had a tough first round test 
against the Hood College Blaz- 
ers. 

Hopkins jumped out toa quick 
6-2 lead on baskets by Baumgart- 
ner and Polster, but the Blazers 
quickly took charge and went on 
a 7-0 run before a three-pointer 
by junior Phil Beggans ended a 
two-minute scoring drought for 
both teams. Hopkins and Hood 
traded baskets up until the score 
was tied at 17 with just under 
five minutes left in the half. 
Neither team scored again un- 
til Andrew Farber-Miller scored 
on a jumper with 1:49 left in the 
half. Hopkins went into halftime 
down 21-20. 

Hood’s Jesse Gutekunst start- 
ed off the scoring in the second 
half with a three from the corner, 
which was countered by a bas- 
ket from Baumgartner. But Hood 
would go on a 15-5 run until an- 
other three-pointer by Beggans 
cut the lead down to seven. The 
teams would trade free throws 
until a lay-up by junior Scott 
Weisenfeld cut the lead to three. 
Beggans hit another three to keep 
the Blue Jays in the game, but in 
the end Hood downed Hopkins 
52-43. 

“That was our first road game 
and we didn’t play very well,” 
Nelson said. “But defensively we 
held them pretty well, especially 
considering that they were the 
tournament runner-up.” 

Hopkins’s next game in the 
tournament came against the 
Washington College Shoremen. 
The score remained tied at 2 until 
the 12:45 mark, and neither team 
reached double digits until a Beg- 
gans three-pointer put the Jays 
ahead 10-6 with 9:40 to play. The 
score at halftime was 19-19. 

“The main problem in the first 
half of the Washington College 
game was our execution,” senior 
co-captain Kevin Roach said. 
“Our timing was just a bit off and 

we were taking some ill-advised 
shots. Coach told us to settle 
down and go back to our bread 
and butter of going inside.” _ 

The Jays heeded this advice. 





A put-back lay- : 


up by fresh- 
man center 
John = Alberici 


26 seconds into 
the half was fol- 
lowed by back- 


to-back three 
pointers from 
O’Connell and 
Polster, which 
spurred Hop- 
kins on a run 
which would 


leave them with 
a 34-21 lead. The 
Blue Jay lead 
would balloon 
to as much as 
19 points mid- 
way _ through 
the second half, 
strongly aided 
by Alberici, who 














scored 14 of his 
career high 17 
points in the 
second half. 

“It was a great feeling to make 
a big contribution for that game,” 
Alberici said. “I think it was an- 
other step in the right direction 
for me. When I caught the ball in 
the post, I wanted to set every- 
thing up to get off my jump hook. 
Once one or two fell, I didn’t re- 
ally think about changing my 
approach after that point. The 
ball just felt good coming off my 
hand at the time and everyone 
was clicking with Phil and Doug 
making, big three-pointers dur- 
ing the run.” 

A late Washington College 
rally would chip away at the 
lead, bringing it down to as few 
as seven points, but seven points 
by Beggans in a 78-second span 
would bring the lead back to 14, 
and the Hopkins “basketball 
train” pulled away from Wash- 
ington, winning with a final 
score of 69-52. 

Hopkins played in the fifth- 
place game of the tournament 
against the Villa Julie College 
Mustangs. . 

The Jays were paced by Farber- 


Miller, who scored seven first-half 


points in his first career start. 

“It did feel good to start 
against Villa Julie,” Farber-Mill- 
er said. “When you get into the 
game you get an adrenaline rush 
and want to do things at a million 
miles per hour. It is just a matter 
of keeping your composure and 
doing work, and doing what you 
do best.” 

The Blue Jays led until around 
the two-minute mark in the sec- 


J 
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Junior guard Scott Weisenfeld advances the ball upcourt. 


ond half. The Mustangs tied the 
game at 54 with 2:21 left on back- 
to-back lay-ups. A lay-up by Pol- 
ster with 90 seconds left put the 
Jays up by two, but the Mustangs 
came right back with a jumper of 
their own to tie the game at 56 and 
send it into overtime. 

In the extra session, Villa Julie 
jumped out to a quick lead and 
led 61-60 with 2:34 remaining, 
but that would be their last lead 
of the game. O’Connell took a 60 
foot breakaway pass from Kamm 
off of a missed three-pointer and 
converted the layup to tie the 
game. Polster would score again 
on a layup and a desperation 
three by Villa Julie guard Mike 
Turner was off the mark as 
Hopkins claimed fifth place in 
the tournament. 

“Against Villa Julie I just hap- 
pened to be open a couple of 
times, and am happy that I was 
able to do my job and help the 
team win,” Roach said. 

Coach Nelson knows that the 
true test will come when league 
play begins this week. “Right 


now we're looking for consisten- 


cy. We're up and down right now 
because we have a lot of new fac- 
es,” Nelson said. “But I’m really 
happy with these guys and we 
have a good group. We will find 
out a lot about ourselves in the 
next 12 days and we start league 
play.” 

Hopkins plays Swarthmore 
College on Saturday, Dec. 1 at 
3 p.m. at the Goldfarb Gymna- 
sium. 


~ 





them have big game experience 
and will be great leaders for the 
younger players.” 

Davis has a big goal for him- 
self as well. 


“By the end of my career, | 
hope to show the school the le- 
gitimacy of our program. Out- 
side of the lacrosse teams, we are 
the only team that is consistently 
ranked in the national DI top 20 
poll and I think that Hopkins 
should appreciate that.” 

McCreery hopes to help Da- 
vis accomplish that goal. “I’ve 
been seriously contemplating 
sticking around next year and 
helping out a bit. If l can get into 


graduate school at Hopkins, 
there is a very good chance I'll 
be helping out coaching. I also 
want to help the younger guys 
during the off-season with indi- 

vidual moves and such,” he 


gt said. 


Davis has already begun 
| to work on next season by 
| planning a steady regimen of 
| weight lifting this offseason. 


ing to focus on that.” 

Along with his option of 
sticking around to help the 
“| squad, Sean has many other 
| paths that he can take from 
this point. He is contemplat- 
ing trying out for the U.S. 





national team or attaining | 


his masters in biotechnology. His 
foremost goal, however, is more 
immediate. 

“Ym currently working on 
saving my GPA, which will be 


the primary focus of second se- | 


mester,” he said. 

As McCreery leaves and Da- 
vis returns, the water polo team 
is ready to say goodbye to one of 
its most accomplished captains 
and welcome a new one to take 
his place. 


| “Sean always stresses lift- | 
ing biceps, so I think Fm go- | 


W. fencing 
2-3 at Cornell 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 

at the hands of Cornell, so 
did the rest of the team. Sabre 
mirrored foil with a 3-6 loss and 
| epee ended with another 2-7 
| showing for a combined 8-19 loss 
in what was effectively the day’s 
championship meet. 

Even though the girls did not 
finish in first, de Benedictis, who 
| was participating in her first 
| team meet, did find it a valuable 
experience. “It was really exciting 
because I’ve never fenced for 
something other than myself, but 
this was something higher. This 
time my wins and losses not only 
affected me, but the whole team.” 

The Blue Jay team hopes 
to continue improving this 
| coming weekend at the National 
| Intercollegiate Women’s 
Fencing Association Christmas 
Tournament in Jersey City. With 
young fencers like de Benedictis 
and freshman sabre Mary Vitale, 
who also went 8-1 in Ithaca, the 
team seems like it has nowhere 





to go but up. 

Gulino, another one of 
the young fencers on a team 
comprised of 11 freshmen, 


agrees. “Seeing the team in 
practice every day and looking 
at our skill combined with our 
spirit,” she said. “I’m confident 
it’s going to be a great season 
going forward.” 











By MARY DOMAN 


Sports Editor 


If writing wasn’t such a 
stationary activity, I probably 


| wouldn't have an article this 


week, because I’m having trouble 
walking, standing or moving 
in general. But even though my 
body’s aching, my fingers are 
flying and my mind is racing to 
share my experience as a first- 
time capoeirista. 

This week you could find me 
experimenting with capoeira, 
loosely defined as a mixture 
of martial art, dance, fighting 
and play. Since 2002, capoeira 
has been growing as a club on 


| campus and now boasts over 20 


members. 
I was one of them on Mon- 


| day, walking into the Ralph S. 


O’Connor Recreation Center 


| around 9:05 p.m. Since I missed 


the first five minutes of class, I 
was pretty much “thrown into” 
the experience head-on. Before I 
knew it, I was running in circles, 
doing speed crunches, push-ups 


| and partner stretches with Sarah, 


the brunette to my left. 
But before even 30 minutes had 


| passed, I could think of a million 


better adjectives to describe 
Sarah and her fellow capoeristas: 
inviting, intriguing and exciting 
—a rare type for a Monday night 
at Hopkins. 

“In capoeira you get to meet 
a ton of high energy, super 
interesting people — the type 
of crowd that capoeira naturally 
attracts,’ instructor and grad 
student Netta Gurari said. “This 
group of people forms a team, 
and every person is responsible to 
help create a good atmosphere in 
order to further both themselves 
and push others in the group,” 
she said. 

The capoeira atmosphere 
“pushed” me quite a bit. I found 
myself barefoot, clapping and 
singing Afro-Brazillian tunes 
to the beat of the berimbau (a 
musical bow of sorts) within the 
first hour. “Capoeira brasileira, 
meu compadre,” (“Brazilian 
capoeira, my comrade”) 
sophomore capoeirista Tim Cook 
sang, as I replied with the group, 
“Ude matar” (“is deadly”). Did I 
mention I’m a blonde white girl 
from Tennesee? 

But there I was, a capoeira 
expert in under two hours. 

Okay, so maybe “expert” is 
a slight exaggeration. But I did 
meet a few actual experts who 
were happy to talk after the 
singing and playing was over. 

I think one of the best 


comments of the night came from © 


nursing student Sarah Langford. 
“I took up capoeira because it is a 
better high than drugs. And most 
of the times safer,” she said. 

This “high” Langford speaks 
of is one aspect of the sport that 
draws many members back 
for more capoeira. “It’s very 
uplifting,” sophomore Tim Cook 


said. “I can’t really define it.” 
Cook may be looking for the 
word “axe,” the term used for the 
unique energy of capoeira. In the 
“roda” (circle), capoeiristas cheer 
and sing as two members engage 
in a “jogo” (game). Unfortunate- 
ly, my jogo needed more than just 
good axe — I'd barely mastered 
the “ginga” (swing) by the end 
of the night. However, my weak 





performance wasn’t able to bring 
down the positive energy of the 
group, whose cheering almost 
convinced me that my skills were 
actually worth watching. 

After my jogo was over, 
though, the speed and talent 
of the roda really picked up. 
The Hopkins capoeiristas were 
throwing all sorts of kicks, flips 
and jumps at each other, all 
blanketed in a smooth, graceful 
style. Though the fluid moves 
of capoeira may seem effortless, 
my thighs, back and shoulders 
confirm otherwise. 

“After my first class, I was sore 
for four days,” senior co-president 
Svetlana Prima said. “But I was 
hooked.” Since then, the sport has 
exercised all sorts of skills Prima 
didn’t know she had. “Capoeira 
has helped me become a leader 
and realize how much Hopkins 
really has to offer. It taught me the 
value of collaboration with other 
groups,” she said. 


| 


Capoeira sharpens with good axe 


This magical effect of capoeira 
is another characteristic of the 
sport that capoeiristas just can’t 
get enough of. “I have learned 
many lessons about life and got- 
ten to experience a new culture 
which has changed me to be — or 
at least I think — a better person,” 
Gurari said. “One of the beautiful 
and unique aspects that is encour- 
aged in capoeira is to take the les- 
sons one learns from the roda and 
apply them to real life.” 

Toward the end of the two 
hours, the team did a loose run- 
through of their performance for 
this Friday’sshow. Thecapoeristas 
will perform at the Digital Media 
Center’s concert, along with hip- 
hop vocal percussionist Shodekeh 
and DJ/VJ duo Dissident Display 
at 8 p.m. in the Mattin Center’s 
SDS room. 

“We have had a lot of more 
requests for performances, not 
just from Hopkins, but also 


from the Baltimore community,” 
Prima said. 

I chatted with my new friend 
Sarah after class. Since it’s her 
freshman year, she’s tried a few 
extracurriculars at Hopkins. 
Something about capoeira, 
though, made an impression on 
her. “I just think it’s so cool,” she 
said. “I only started this year, 
and I feel like I’m getting better. 
The plan is to keep it up.” 

Like Sarah, the “axe” of 
capoeira has got me hooked, and 
my plan looks similar to hers. 
For anyone looking to start a 
new sport in college, capoeira is 
an excellent option. “One of my 
favorite aspects of capoeira is 
the continuous encouragement 
of beginners. Those who love 
to train capoeira are always 
welcome, no matter their level,” 
Prima said. If you're willing to 
“jogo” around for a bit, come to 
the Rec Center Monday nights at 
9 p.m. I'll be there. 





_ CONOR KEVIT/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Graduate student instructor Netta Gurari has five years of experience in capoeira. — 
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SPORTS 


Tue Jouns Horkins News-Lerrer 





In MEMORIAM 


Sean Taylor, the safety for the Washing- 
ton Redskins was shot and killed in his 
South Florida home this past Tuesday. 
Taylor was attempting to protect his 
girlfriend and daughter from an intruder 
who had broken into his home. He was 
24. Taylor is the fourth active NFL player 
who has died this year. 


NOVEMBER 29, 


2007 
CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 
W. Basketball vs. Swarthmore 1 p.m. 


M. Basketball vs. Swarthmore 3 p.m. 





Wrestling takes filth at Oneonta Invitational W. fencing team goes a 


The Blue Jays sent two wrestlers to the finals, with 197-pounder Tyler Schmidt winning the gold in the New York tournament 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


Sports Editor 


The Hopkins wrestling team 
made the six-hour bus trip up to 
Oneonta, N.Y. on the weekend of 
the Nov. 17 to compete in the Red 
Dragon Invitational, hosted by 
SUNY-Oneonta. The tournament 
has become a tradition for the 
Blue Jays since head coach Keith 
Norris took over the reigns, and 
Hopkins has continued to devel- 
op a greater presence with each 
showing. 

With a roster somewhat tat- 
tered with injuries, the Jays fin- 
ished fifth of the eleven teams 
who competed in the tourna- 
ment. Of the wrestlers who com- 
peted, six placed in the top six, 
including another championship 
finish by junior 197-pounder Ty- 
ler Schmidt. Junior heavyweight 
Matt Rugani fought his way to 
the finals but suffered an over- 
time loss to take second place. 
Freshman 157-pounder Eric Lev- 
enseller showed his potential 
with a fourth-place finish in the 
consolation finals; junior 174- 
pounder Chris Floyd and senior 
184-pounder Eric Fishel both fin- 
ished fifth in their weight class- 
es; and senior 149-pounder Jim 
Crumlish finished sixth. 

Three days before the tourna- 
ment, the Jays suffered a narrow 
24-21 loss to the young squad of 
Elizabethtown. Rallying from 
the loss, the team set out to prove 





themselves as a dominant force 
in the conference at Oneonta. 

For junior 197-pounder Ty- 
ler Schmidt, who entered the 
tournament with a number-one 
seed, the road seemed paved for 
success at the get-go. Schmidt 
recorded a 1:15 pin against Ben 
Mumbolo from Morrisville State 
in his first match and a 4:45 pin 
against Mike Diorio from Oneon- 
ta State in his second. His semi-fi- 
nal match, however, would prove 
to be more of a challenge. 

Schmidt faced fifth-ranked 


John Taylor from Niagara Coun- 
ty Community College, a basi- 
cally unknown freshman. “He 
was probably the strongest 197- 
pounder I've seen since a couple 
kids my freshman year,’ Schmidt 
said. “That match was extremely 
close. I almost lost at the very end 
due to a stalling call.” Schmidt 
rode out Taylor in the final sec- 
onds of the third period to secure 
a 2-1 victory and gain a berth in 
the finals against second-ranked 
Peter Madden from Hunter Col- 
lege. Compared to his previous 


Men’s basketball wins three out of first five 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The Jays opened this season at 
home when they hosted the 17th 
annual Blue Jay Invitational at 
the Goldfarb Gymnasium. Their 
first game in the tournament 
came against the Carnegie Mel- 
lon Tartans. The Jays 
soared out of the gate 
with an 18-5 run. Hop- 
kins led by as much 
as 16 in the first half 
and went into halftime 
leading 39-32. 

The Blue Jay momen- 
tum only picked up 
after halftime. After ex- 
changing buckets, two 
free throws by sopho- 
more Pat O/’Connell 
started a 10-3 run which 
would give the Jays a 
double-digit lead they 
would not relinquish 
until nearly 14 minutes 
later. 

Hopkins saw its lead 
evaporate as the second 
half came to a close, and 
the pressure began to 

mount. Three Carnegie 
Mellon free throws cut 
the lead to seven, after 
which Tartans guard 
Jack Anderson stole 
the ball and converted 
a lay-up to make the 
score 75-70. Anderson 
would make it back to the free 
throw line after a three-point 
miss by Polster and would sink 
one of two free throws to cut the 
lead to four. 

The Jays then executed per- 
fectly on their next offensive 
possession as they ran down 
the shot clock to two seconds 
and 6-8 sophomore center Adam 
Baumgartner threw a pass from 
the baseline to fellow sopho- 
more Farber-Miller, who turned 
around and lightly touched the 
ball off the glass for the lay-up as 


i 


VE 


the shot clock expired. 

The last scoring chance for 
the Tartans failed as senior cap- 
tain Kevin Roach had a huge 
block, the only Blue Jay block of 
the night, on an Anderson lay- 
up, which was followed by sev- 
eral insurance free throws for the 
Blue Jays. 
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_ SHIV GANDHI/STAFF PHOTOG 
Junior guard Collin Kamm tosses up a hookshot from the paint. 


The win put the Jays in the fi- 
nals of the Blue Jay Invitational 
for the sixth consecutive year, 
where they faced the Richard 
Stockton College Ospreys. The 
first half featured seven ties 
and five lead changes, but the 
Jays made a small push at the 
end of the half capped by a run- 
ning floater by O’Connell at the 
buzzer to give Hopkins a 27-25 
lead. 

The Jays came out aggres- 
sively after halftime. Two three 
-ointers by Polster and another 


by O'Connell led the team to a 
12-1 run to start the half. Hop- 
kins would lead by as many as 
12 points, but they would al- 
low their opponent to gradually 
chip away that margin. Hopkins 
led 61-53 with just under three 
minutes remaining. Three RSC 
free throws cut the lead to five, 
and after junior Collin 
Kamm hit one of two 
free throws, Osprey 
guard Jerome Hubbard 
then hit a three-pointer 
as he was fouled by 
Kamm, but missed the 
free throw to keep the 
Blue Jay lead at three. 
Polster hit two more 
free throws to bring 
the lead to five, but RSC 
answered right back 
y ~with a three-pointer by 
_ Santini Lancioni to cut 
the lead to two. After a 
Hopkins turnover, the 
Ospreys had one more 
chance to take the lead, 
but Kamm had a heads- 
up steal with 15 seconds 
left and was immedi- 
ately fouled. He hit only 
one of two free throws, 
which proved to be 
costly when the Ospreys 
hurried down the court 
to set up another three 
pointer by Hubbard to 
tie the game with six 
seconds left. A missed 
three by 'Polster at the buzzer 
ended regulation play. Hopkins 
never led in overtime and ended 
up coming in second place in the 
tournament, falling by a final 
score of 78-74. 

“They hit some unbelievable 





RAPHER 


threes and we were 2-4 from the 


foul line and that just killed us,” 
Head Coach Bill Nelson said. 
“They're both passionate and 
very competitive,” Coach Nelson 
said of Polster and O’Connell. 
“Sometimes their shooting 
ConrTINUED ON Pace B11 





Athletes of the Week: 
Davis and McCreery 


_ This water polo duo has led the 
Blue Jays through a pretty stel- 
lar season, squaring off against 
some of the toughest opponents 
in Divisions I, II, and III water 
polo. Page B11. — 


> 





| INSIDE 
Women’s Basketball: 


Capoeira: 


Tough loss to Messiah | Hopkins’s Strange Sport 


The Lady Blue Jays knew that - 


Sports Editor Mary Doman 


their game against eleventh- | laced up and hit the mats this 


ranked Messiah College would 
be no pushover, but their most 
recent loss seemed to have sur- 
prised them. Page B10. 


past week, learning what she 
could about Capoeira, Hopkins’s 
strange new sport. She shares her 
experience on Page B11. 


. : Ay ; COURTESY OF CARL SCHMIDT 
Junior 197-pound champion Tyler Schmidt poses, holding his championship plaque, with head coach Keith Norris on Saturday. 


match, however, Schmidt's final 
struggle was not nearly as de- 
manding. 

Schmidt utilized defensive 
wrestling against a_tactically- 
wild Madden to gain key points 
throughout the match. Schmidt 
was able to keep Madden on the 
mat once again, using impressive 
leg-riding, a tool that has proven 
invaluable to the junior wrestler, 
coming out on top with a 16-6 
major decision. 

“In the final match against 
Hunter, my style paired up re- 
ally well against his,” Schmidt 
said. “He was throwing a lot of 
really wild, garbage moves, and 


I was able to counter them pret- | 


ty quickly and play defense, so 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 


solid 2-1 in Ithaca Open 


By MAX DWORIN 
News-Letter Staff! Writer 


[he women’s fencing squad 
opened the team portion of its 
schedule with a successful week- 
end up in Ithaca, N.Y. The team 
managed a 2-1 record and a sec- 
ond place in the Cornell Univer- 
sity Open two weekends ago, 
topping division-three foes Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology and 
Yeshiva University but falling to 
the division-one host Bears. 

The foil group led the team 
all day, finishing with an overall 
19-8 record. They started their 
dominance early with an 8-1 per- 
formance against the Maccabees 
of Yeshiva University. Freshman 
Sofia de Benedictis led the foil 
squad by going 3-0 in her bouts 
against Ye- 





“We have two lefty foils and 
that gives us a big advantage,” 
de Benedictis said. “We [the foil 
unit] went for a lot of change of 
engagement, switching high and 
low, and when you are able to 
change your tactics it gives you a 
huge advantage.” 

The success of the foil unit 
carried over to the sabers, as 
they went 6-3. Epee, however, 
turned in the first losing Blue 
Jay effort of the day after being 
defeated 2-7 by a powerful Ste- 
vens unit. 

Even witha rough outing from 
the epee squad, the 16-11 win 
over Stevens locked up at least 
a second place finish for the Jays 
and set up a first-place showdown 
with Cornell, the only division- 
one team in the tournament. Cor- 
nell had gone a 
combined 44-10 





shiva, and the 
rest of the team 


The more bouts you 


in earlier bouts 


contributed to against Stevens 
a 22-5 overall can vet in, you see and Yeshiva 
win against e é to put itself 
the eventual YOUYr flaws and fix in a_ position 
fourth-place them. to win with a 
finisher. strong showing 
“Tt was good — FRESHMAN SOFIA DE against Hop- 
to fence Ye- kins. 
shiva first be- BENEDICTIS — “it was clear 


cause you build 
up during the 
day,” de Benedictis said. “The 
more bouts you can get in, you 
see your flaws and fix them.” 
Improving on a 22-5 record 
would be hard, but Hopkins’s 
slate got a little tougher as they 
faced the Stevens Ducks. Once 
| again the foil squad led the way 
| with an 8-1 record. 





to us that Cor- 
nell had a really 
strong team,” freshman foil Mi- 
chelle Gulino said. “We knew we 
needed a strong showing against 
them.” 

Unfortunately as the foil unit 
fell 3-6 in the hands of the Cornell 
team, so did the rest of the team. 
Sabre mirrored foil with a 3-6 

CONTINUED ON Pace B11 











English Writing 
Term Paper Intro 


Introduction to Literature 


WHO SAYS WINTER | 
IS THE TIME TO CHILL?! 


Advance Your Education at 


BALTIMORE CITY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 





Why not make the most of your holiday break by taking winter session courses 
at BCCC? It’s a great way to catch up on credit requirements, gain extra credits 
or take a subject just for fun! 


With convenient times and locations, BCCC makes it so easy—and so 
affordable: Maryland residents pay only $78 per credit! Take advantage of day, 
evening, Saturday, and online courses, including: 


Introduction to Philosophy 
Personal/Community Health 
Fundamentals of Speech Communication 
Weight Training, and more... 


Register November 26 — December 20 





Five ways to register: 


Online # Phone ¢ Fax ¢ Mail 
“+ Walk-in at Harbor or Liberty Campus 


Winter Session classes are scheduled January 2 — 28. 


Changing Lives...Building Communities 





410-462-8300 


www.bccc.edu 





